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ADVERTISEMENT. 

^ THE foUowmg pages claim the merit of extreme ac«- 
curacy. They were written upon the spot, when the im- 
pressions they describe were strong and precise. 

The objects which they embrace are such as naturally 
present themselves to a person who travels through a coun- 
try for amusement ; and as every one has his particular 
taste for observation, they will not be found without novelty 
or interest, especially as it is some time since any authen* 
tic aecount has appeared of the interestingpartof Eurc^ 
which is the sulgect of them. Exclusively of such topics 
as usually attract the fleeting notice of the traveller, they 
will be found to contain Commercial, Statistical, and Geo- 

graphical Details, which the writer has collected with in- 
ustry, and he hopes will be read with interest 
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PREFACE. 



OPAIN- is one of the countries of Europe with 
which we are roost imperfectly acquainted, and yet 
its monuments are most various, and its history the 
most interesting of any. * 

Rich in all the productions of naturci it is further 
embellished by the ingenuity of many ages and the 
genius of Tarious nations. The majesty of the Ro« 
man temples there forms a singular contrast with 
^the delicacy of the Arabic monuments, and the 
Qothic architecture with the simple beauty of mod- 
ern edifices. 

The clouds which cover the primitiye history of 
Spain do not begin to be dissipated, till the perio4 
when the Phoenicians arrived, and formed establish, 
ments in the country, before uncivilized and unu 
known. It is supposed that they landed in the 
island of St. Peter, where they constructed the tem- 
ple of Hercules, the remains of which are still to be 
seen when the sea ebbs more than usual. Soon af- 
terwards the town of Gades or Gadir was erected ; 
Calpe and Abyla became renowned for the two 
columns denominated the Pillars of Hercules, on 
which the Phoenicians engraved the inscription^ 
Non plus ultra* 

T^he Greeks, the pupils of the*Phoenicians in the 
art of navigation, did not fail to share with them 
the advantages of this discovery. They established 
an extensive commerce in Spain, and founded sev. 
eral cities, among the rest Ampurias and the unfor* 
tunate Saguntuia: but the Carthaginians, possess* 
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IV FRBFACE. 

ing still greater skill and power, soon made them., 
selres masters of the whole peninsula ; and such 
they would have remained, had not the Romans, 
who alone were able to dispute with them this bril. 
liant conquest, at length succeeded in their effortts 
to wrest it from them. 

In the hope of escaping from serritvde, the Span, 
lards sometimes endeavoured to defend themselves ; 
but more frequently deceived by the phantom of a 
generous alliance, they faithfully promoted the 
views of their different oppressors. Thus three 
*eities chose rather to perish than to surrender; 
Saguntum, from attachment to the Romans ; Asta* 
pa in Bcetica, to the Carthaginians, and Nnmantia 
for the sake of liberty.* ^ 

Exhausted by all these calamities, Spain at length 
began to breathe, and by degrees to recruit her 
strength under the peaceable domii^on of the Ro- 
mans. Induced by the fertility of her soil, and the 
richness and variety of her productions, that people 
founded numerous colonies in Spain ; military roads 
were opened in every quarter ; aqueducts conveyed 
to the cities the tribute of the waters ; triumphal 
arches reminded the conquerors of thdr glory ; the- 
atres and circuses effaced from the minds of the 
vanquished the memory of their misfortunes. 

Ss^untum saw its walls reared once more ; Me. 
rida, Tarragona, Cordova, Salamanca, Segovia, and 
other towns, admired the splendor of their new edi. 
Hees, the glorious testimonies of the predilection of 
#iome for this country, the rival of Italy. 

This happy administration did not last long. 
Rome, when mistress of the world, soon became as 

* In our own days Barcelona suffered a similar fate, 
irather thdn surrender to the Duke of Berwick ; and on 
that occosion, the leader of the citizens was a person of n© 
higher rank than a ^hoexnaker. 



PREFACE. V 

'1* 

odious as Carthage. Spain had its Clodisft and its 
'Verres ; and the miost beautiful province of the enn. 
ptre of ihe Caffsars was also the most wretched. 

The Asturians and Cantabrians alone preserved 
their independence, amid their mountains. Augus- 
tus undertook their subjugation ; thej defended 
themselves, and most of them perished sword in 
hand. The poets of Rome celebrated this cruel 
rlctory, but posterity admires only its victims. 

Spain was subject to the Romans till toward the 
conclusion of ihe fourth century. The northern 
nations, after having ravaged the other countries of 
Europe, penetrated into Spain duHng the reign of 
-Honorius : the Snevi made themselves masters of 
Galicia and part of Portugal ; the Alani and Vant. 
dais of fiosHca, The Goths, following at the heels of 
these ferocious conquerors, compelled the Alanl 
and Vandals to retire to Africa ; the Suevi made a 
longer resistance, but being at length conquered by 
Leovigildns, they ceased to be a distinct people, and 
all Spain received law from the Goths. 

This invasion of barbaroas nations gave a mortal 
blow to the fine arts in a country covered with their 
master.pieces : yet what numismatic riches, how 
many monuments have escaped the devastation ! 

The Goths did not discover in these ruins the mod^ 
of' a pure taste and regular beauty. They would 
have surpassed' the Romans, had they striven to im- 
itate, them, but they took a different route.^ Hence 
those singular edifices which enriched architecture 
with a new order; a composite, strange, motley 
order, minute in- the details, and sometimes confused, 
in the whole,' but religious, majestic, and whose 
long duration justifies its astonishing boldness. 

The Goths, tranquil possessors of Spain, and en- 
lightened by the gospel, begun to be civilized; but 
the climate, which softened .their .character, repose, 
which enervated their courage^ prepared an: easy 
irictory for new conquerors. 

1—2 



VI PREFACB* 

The cruelty of King Vitlzft, ajid ihe veakncfife 
Rodrigo, accelerated the fatal raoment, and SpaoP 
fell a piey to enemies till then nnknown. 

The Arabs, an ancient, wandering people, whah- 
iiing deserts, joining the Moors, so^ allied frpa 
their native country, Mauritania, made an irru|i^ 
tion into the south of S pain, as the Goths had |>ff>e« 
viously done in the north. The fate of Spain was 
decided in the unfortunate battle of Xeres de U 
Frontera, where Rodrigo tost his throne asd his 
life. 

The conquerors, finding no other obstacles, took 
possession of all Spain, except those same Pyreoeos 
which had so long preserved their ancient inhabiU 
ants from the Roman yoke. These monntainft, and 
their caverns, afforded a refnge (o such of the 
Spanish Goths as, collected by Pelagius, a prince 
of the blood.royal of that nation, were abletaarad 
the yoke of the Mussulmans. 

This second invasion, which might naturally be 
supposed to have left the native Spaniards no traee 
'of their laws, their customs, and national qualities, 
produced 'a contrary effect : so amply have tke 
blessings bestowed on this happy country seemed 
always to compensate the inhabitants for the se« 
Teritv of fortune. 

The Moors were not long before they felt that 
influence which had softened the manners of the 
Goths, and taught them to relish the charms of a 
tranquil life. No sooner were the new conqftev<ur8 
happy, than they ceased to be barbarous. The 
principle of civilization was developed among them 
with extraordinary rapidity ; the love of letters en- 
nobled their ideas, and purified their taste, without 
diminishing their courage. At Seville, at Grenada, 
at Cordova, schools and public libraries were open- 
ed ; and while christian Europe was covered with 
the clouds of ignorance, the genius of Averroes, 






PACFACE. VU 

jjMp mlliliide of leaned aieo^ mUfMeiied the^?. 
mEed Mussulmans. 

Not oonteot with patronizing the sciences, the 
moorish kUei^^ themselves cultivated them. How 
iNrilliant were the reigns of the Abdarhamans and 
iheMahamc^s! Those princes united the private 
Turtues with military qualities ; they were poeti^ 
hi^torianSf mathematicians, philosophers, and great 
captains ; and many of them deserved a still more 
litMo«rable ai^iellation, that of the best of kings. 

At this new epoch of the history of Spain, a new 
taate was introduced into the arts, and gave a dicec* 
tfton to architecture in particular. The ancient 
structures of the Goths did not harmonize with the 
^eaKtoms and the religion of the Moors. The latter, 
iadifferent to external decorations, reserved all their 
Ingenuity for the interior of their edifices. ' There 
they lavished whatever was calculated to delight the 
seikses, and to accord with a sedentary and vol up. 
tttous life. Hence the singular magnificence of 
their palaces and their mosques, that richness in 
their ornaments, that finish in the smallest details, 
which far surpass the beauty of the whole. 

The arts were thus developing themselves among 
the Moors, when- a spark concealed in the Asturias, 
produced a new conflagration, which extended to 
ail Spfin. 

Pelagius having fl.ed to the mountains, not only 
defended himself there with courage, but, nnder the 
banners of the cross, ventured to conduct his troops 
into the countries contiguous to his retreat. This 
ilAastrious m%n, concerning whom we have, unfor. 
tunately but few particulars, had collected all the 
nobles of the Asturias and the rest of Spain. This 
force, which long proved invincible, was the instru. 
nikent of the conquests of different chiefs, the ablest 
of whom made themselves sovereigns. By them 
were founded the kingdoms of Castile, Leon, Ar* 
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vagoo, and Navarre, successively cbnqvered imA 
the Moors. 

' This war, which coniiiiaed several centuries, has 
alternately the air of history and of romance, and 
Appears worthy both of the narrative of a Livy and 
the fables of an Ariosto. It consists of battles, 
sieges, assaults, and still ^ore frequently of tonr* 
naments, banquets, and cbaileoges^ given and ac- 
cepted with equal audacity. 

In these celebrated lists triumphed the heroes 
whose exploits are recorded in the Spanish ro- 
mances, and of these Rodrigo de Bivar, saroamed 
the Cid, particularly distinguished himself. . Equal 
In virtue, and superior in power, to Bayard, he 
was, like him, the object of the veneration, not 
only of his brethren in arms, but also of the ene- 
mies of his country. 

Reduced to the single kingdom of Grenada, the 
Moors there maintained themselves for several cen- 
turies ; but, at length, expelled^from their lastasy- 
. lum, they were obliged to withdraw to Africa, 
whrr* they soon resumed their primitive manners. 

This important event was reserved to crown the 
felicity of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the arms of 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, seconded by other chiefs of 
equal celebrity. 

Sovereigns of Spain and of the New Worlds Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, after having attained the pinna- 
cle of prosperity, had the misfortune to leave their 
immense possessions to a foreign dynasty. They 
formed the dowry of their daughter Joan, wife of 
Philip the Fair, Archduke of Austria, and mother 
of Cliarles V. 

Fortune by her extraordinary favours, and Car. 
dinal Ximenes^ by a wise adipinistration, threw a 
lustre upon thp reign of Charles V. at^ne and the 
same time £mpcror of Germany and 'King of 
Spain. 



PRBFACB. IX 

Tko ialents and gMms of this piiBoe faoned to 
hBje destined him for onirersal monarchy ; and, to 
kift own misfortune and that of the world, he aspired 
to it. Palled, howeter, with the pomp and pa 
feantries of grandeor, he chose to end his dajs id 
retirement, and resigned the crown to his son, Phi. 
Up. It is to the reign of these two princes that the 
reviTa! -of the arts in Spain may be ascribed. 

Architecture boasts of the master.piecesof Tola*, 
do hy Herrera; painting, of the productions of 
Btbera, Morales, and latterly, of Yelasqaez, Mn* 
f tlio, Cano, &c. The art of engraTing was improT. 
ed, and the Castiliati tongue, embellished by supe. 
rior writers of erery class, became the nniTersal 
language of Spain.1^ 

The arts declined for some time, under (be foeble 
dominion of the last Austrian princes, but they re- 
Tived as soon as the victory of Almanza had estab- 
lished (jhe claim of Philip V. to the Spanish crown. 

That prince, with the monuments erected by 
Louis XIV . fresh in his memory, was desirous of 
reproducing the master.pieces with which he was 
familiar in his youth. He peopled, if we may so 
express ourseWes, the environs of Madrid with the 
recollections of Versailles, the beauties of which 
yet lived in his imagination. 

Th^ new palace of Madrid, superior, perhaps^ 
in richness and beauty, to every other in Europe, 
and the gardens of St. Ildefonso and Aranjnez, attest 
the taste and the magnificence of Philip V. His 
successors imitated this noble example, and the 
Academy of Arts, founded by Ferdinand VI. was 
not the only institution for which he deserved the 
gratitude of the Spaniards. But how much more 

* The Editor is indebted for the leading ideas of this 
Preface to the magnificent work entitled Voyage Fittoruq^ic 
4e PJEapagne, just published. 



irere they indebted to his son and successor, Charles 
III., the benefactor of two kingdomfei, after having 
baiit Caserta, and laid open the subterranean trea- 
sures of Herculaneum and Pompeii in the one, form* 
ed in the other establishments, whose number and 
utility excite admiration. He acquired in both th^ 
title of a great and wise king, which, at his dcatb^ 
he bequeathed to his son, as the fairest portion a^ 
his inheritance. 

Such is the sketch of the principal erents whic]i 
subjected Spain to rarious rulers. ReTolutions, 
wars, and time itself, have not been able entirely to 
destroy the monuments which adorn that beautiful 
country, and the arts of the four different nations 
by whom it has been successively embellished* 
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Arrival %t Barcelona. — The. Port. — Cathedral. — 
Custom HoQse.-*-Theatre.< — Expenses of a jour- 
ney to Valentia. — The king's visit to Barcelona 
in 1802. — Villas. — Academy of Arts. — Mon» 
joich cannon foundry. — Palace of Commerce. 

ON the 22d of May 1803, we arrived ia 
the road of Barcelona, after a passage of five 
days from Grenoa. 

May 23. As we proceeded to the stairs 
in the harbour, the first view of the city par- 
ticularly struck us by its neatneuss, and the 
novelty of the houses contiguous to the port, 
the greater part of which are new. A large 
building, the Tribunal of Commert:e, stands 
in front ; and the whole scene is exceeding- 
ly pleasing, though it exhibits little or noth- 
ing of magnifieence. * The great quay, how- 
ever, is a noble work, by far. the grandest I 
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14 CATH£DRAL. 

have seen any where : it was crowded with 
people, whose cleanliness, bustle, and cos- 
tume surprised and delighted us. The ap- 
pearance here is really more striking than I 
can describe ; every body is in motion, and 
industry busy in every street. 

Having secured apartments at hs coatro na- 
tionesj a new inn, we began our walk through 
the town. The cathedral is a small but 
vetierable.Q^tfiic; building. The cloister 
planted wifh-Gfringfe trees, and surrounded 
l^ .dhaj>€te,;inaay .f?f 'which have old armour, 
s%vbfdi^, ' tind ■ sffields J suspended over their 
altars, is a fit introduction to such an edi- 
fice. But the chiu-ch itself with its spiral 
stalls, " chaunted mass,'' gloomy aisles, and 
" dim religious light' ' struggling through a 
few rich windows, and resting at last upon 
the gilt traces of a high- wrought Gothic al- 
tar, carried me more forcibly than any thing 
I can remember into the darkest ages of 
monkish devotion. The Catholic cere- 
monies are fine only in their edifices ; the 
effect of this altar to me, who had just 
landed from the tawdry " crimp ^d Greciaii^^^ 
spectacles of Italy, the idea of its having re- 
mained in the same state for ages, and that 
it has never been profaned by French vio- 

• A very happy expression of Swinburne in his Sicilian 
Tour, to express the broken pediments, mangled entabla- 
tufes, and rusticated pilasters,, of the Italian churches. 
BoiTomini mav be considered as the most successful, in '^s- 
ter in the art of crimping. 
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« 

lence, struck me with a mingled sensation 
of reverence and satisfaction. Hence we 
proceeded into the world again ; and at the 
custom-house, a solid, handsome, though 
not architecturally beautiful building, were 
present at the examination of our trunks, 
which was performed with great civility by 
an officer who was well acquainted with the 
English, French, and Italian languages. He 
inspected all my books, one of which was 
the common prayer ; he read the title page 
aloud and returned it to me. The bustle of 
business in the custom-house is very great ; 
and the strictness with which the baggage 
of travellers is generally examined, has been 
much complained of. In the evening we 
visited the theatre : as it begins as early as 
five o'clock, the Spanish comedy was over 
when we arrived ; but we were in time for 
the ballet. The theatre is not very large : 
it is tolerably well constructed ; but though 
neat in the extreme, is miserably deficient 
in decorations. It has three tiers of boxes 
and a gallery ; a plain white curtain^ festoon- 
ed on a yellow ground; the stage boxes 
have pilasters' adorned with brown arabesks ; 
in the centre of the house is suspended a 
mean lamp ; but the general effect, from its 
extreme neatness and cleanliness is not un- 
pleasing. The exterior bears the date of 
1776. We were best entertained with the 
ballet Matilda di Orsino, a bustling Spanish 
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Story. The scenery was new, well man- 
aged, and appropriate ; the palace-view wa^ 
better executed than any scene I have wit- 
nessed since I left Paris ; the landscapes but 
indifferently. The dancers are all Italians; 
but the whole was conducted without ex- 
travagance or absurdity, after the French 
taste. We had only the gusto Italiano for 
five minues at the end, when three twirling 
buffoons with white breeches made their 
appearance. The good taste which prevails 
tn this department is owing to the first fe- 
male dancer, La Perron, vmo received her 
education at Paris; she has considerable 
merit, and the actors are respectable. The 
orchestra is rather scanty. The house was 
by no means full ; the company in the boxes 
were neatly dressed, and the audience in 
general quiet and well behaved : the whole 
performance was finished at eight o'clock. 

May 25. We began to think of preparing 
for our journey to Valentia ; and for this pur- 
pose cjJled upon M , to whom we had 

letters of introduction, to ask his advice. 
He received us with the greatest kindness ; 
and sent for the master of the mules to his 
house, that we might arrange fairly with him 
An his presence. We were astonished to 
find that it would cost us for the five mules 
requisite to cany us to Valenfia by Mont- 
serrat (where we proposed stopping a day,) 
eighty.five dollars, The mule master in^ 
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formed us that we should be mne days on 
the road to Valentia, including the day to be 
spent on the mountain ; and that We must 
pay him eight days for his return. The plan 
was not altogether comfortable, and we con- 
sidered the charge too exorbitant to be com- 
plied with. 

The king's visit to Barcelona last year 
(1802) when the double marriage took place, 
is still the subject of conversation. The 
grandest scene on this occasion was, the three 
nights' procession representing the blessings 
of peace, and the ancient triumphs of Span- 
ish history, particularly the eastern expedi- 
tions of the Catalans and Arragonese in the 
fourteenth century. The drfesses are said to 
have been very splendid; but judging by 
the prints which are now sold, not much 
tiaste was displayed in the machines and dec- 
orations made use of in this festival. To 
discharge the expense, the town was laid un- 
der a contribution ; an English merchant told 
us that, his share amounted to seventy pounds. 
.The king was a month on his road from Mad- 
rid, through Sarragosa, and his retinue was 
like an army : upwards of eighty thousand 
persons, exclusive of the inhabitants of the 
city, were collected ; and the Catalans felt a 
generous pride in observing that no accident 
or quarrel occurred, and no life was lost, not- 
withstanding the enmity subsisting between 
^Tiem and tfie Spaniards. This enmity is 

2-2 
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carried to such a beight^ that* v^n it was 
proposed to strike a medal in honour of 
the king's visit, the academy of arts of &• 
Fernando, at Madrid, were requested to su- 
perintend the execution ; but this body actu- 
ated by a most illiberal and unworthy spuit, 
endeavoured to excuse themselves, and made 
every possible delay ; which so enraged the 
Catalans, that they withdrew the business 
from their iiands, and entrusted it to their 
own academy. The medal was produced 
in a month, and remains a record rather of 
their loyal zeal, than of their ability in the fine 
arts. The Prince of the Peace appeared 
here in greater state than the king himself ; 
he was lodged in the palace of comn^rce^ 
dnd had a guard of honour daily mounted 
before his door. 

We were surprised to find the bishqp's 
palace not more considerable than most of 
the better sort of houses in the town. The 
present prelate is much esteemed, and we 
heard from the English residents here a very- 
favourable character of the Spanish hierarchy* 
We' observed among the middle and Iowa: 
orders of people that attention to rdigioii 
which we e34>ected. The bookse]}ers' shops 
have* an enormous proporticKft^^^ theologicd 
literature : hardly any door is without a print 
of the Virgin or some saint ; and it is a 
common custom hcrt to bow to a clmrch 
In passiiigj, y^n the bell is tdling. 
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About hai£-past one we walked tothemo^'- 
^an 4c pUdsarwe qf Mr. ■ , who had invited 
us to dinner : it was about two miles from 
the city« The whole surrounding country 
was i^rinkled^ov^ with litde boxes, gene- 
47aUy consisting of a kitchen below, and wove 
^airs a dining room, a bed room or two, and 
an open arcade ; principally places for retire- 
ment and relaxation, but h^Iy any of them 
large enough for receiving a femily. In our 

way to Mr, 's, we passed an uglypaint- 

ed house, with four towers endihg in short 
quires, built by a viceroy of Peru, who sent 
the plan over from that country ; and it is 
said to be a specimen of the Peruvian style 
of arciutecture : nothii^ can be more iri^ht- 
ful, and it spears very smdll for an oilicer 
}K)lding so high and lucrative a post It 
stands close to. the road, and is merely sur- 
rounded by a Uttle garden. 

After fanner we returned to Barcd(»ia, 
which from the country has a pretty appear- 
ance, by a road bounded on each side by a 
hedge of lofty aloes. We were in time for 
the ballet, and the second act of the opera ; 
which is performed twice a week by a cpm- 
pany of Italians, at the theatre already describ- 
ed, which is indeed the only one in the city : 
it was executed in a voy creditable styk^ 
and the first female has considerable vocal 
powers. The house was extremely crowd- 
ed. We visited the academy of arts, insti- 
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tuted in the palace of commerce, and sup- 
ported in the most magnificent manner by 
the merchants of Barcelona. We were con- 
ducted through a long suite of apartments, 
in which seven hundred boys were employ- 
ed in cc^y ing and designing : some of them, 
who display superior talents, are sent- to 
Rome, and to the academy of St. Fernando 
at Madrid ; the others are employed in dif- 
ferent ways by the merchants and manufac- 
turers. The rooms are large and commo- 
;dlous ; and are furnished with casts of cele- 
brated statues, and every proper apparatus. 
We observed a few drawings of considerable 
merit, produced by the scholars: but the 
grand picture before us of liberality and in- 
dustry, amply rewarded our visit; and was 
the more striking to us, from having of late 
been continually accustomed to lament the 
traces of neglect. and decay, so visibly im- 
pressed on every similar institution in the 
impoverished cities of Italy. 

May 26. The fortress of Moi^oich, which 
lies to the south of the city, is remarkably 
strong, particularly on the side towards Va- 
lentia ; but it is believed that the principal 
object of the government in building it, was 
to keep the free spirit of the Catalans in sub- 
jection, by commanding the chief town of 
the principality : it would require three 
thousand men to defend it against an enemy. 
The view of the city from the walls of the 
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fortress is very complete. I cannot by any 
means allow that it contains a hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants ; two-thirds of that 
number accords better with its general ap- 
pearance, and even then perhaps 3ie amount 
would be over-rated. There is nothing of 
magnificence in this prospect ; any one who 
can imagine a pretty white town with a few 
ugly steeples rising out of it, backed by a 
range of hills which are sprinkled over with 
little pleasure-houses, will have an accurate 
idea of the genend view of Barcelona. The 
prospect firom Monjoich towards the south, 
is a fine plain, nch beyond description, 
through which the LldDregat flows into the 
.sea, which it discolours to a great distance. 
This plain is terminated by hMls ; and 
through an opening of diese M ontserrat is 
plsdnly discovered. The west side of the 
fortress is bounded by Ae sea, which washes 
the foot of the precipice on which it stands* 
In descending Monjcrich, while we were 
meditating on its name, we observed a stone 
by the road-sdde, which had the remains of 
an Hebrew inscription ; but I could neither 
learn its history, nor that of the mountain. 
At the inn we found the master of the mules ; 
with whom we agreed for two good beasts 
and an attendant, to carry us to Montserrat 
on the following day. We are to pay four 
dollars for going, and the same for retumjng, 
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for two mules ; and three dollars a-day for 
the time we choose to remain there. 

The cannon-foundry at Barcelona is a 
magnificent establishment ; and as the work- 
men are keptconstantiy in employ, the store 
of artillery must be immense. An officer 
of the engineers shewed us the furnace with 
the brass prepared which is to be melted to- 
morrow : and afterwrards carried us into the 
workshop, where the operations of boring, 
scraping, polishing, and ornamenting the can- 
non, were going on with great alacrity. An- 
other officer conducted us to the magazine 
of fire arms, sufficient for a 150,000 men ; 
all are well kept, and shutters are mak- 
ing to preserve them still more carefully. 
We were next shewn the department where 
gun-carriages, artillery-carts, &c. are manu- 
factured : a considerable number of persons 
were preparing wood and iron for these pur- 
poses. This superb cannon-foundry is in- 
ferior only to that of Seville. When the 
king was here, several cannon were cast in 
his presence. We observed in the principal 
workshop an image of the Virgin, placed in 
a conspicuous station, with candles before 
her ; and the common prints of St. Francis 
and St. Anthony pasted upon almost every 
part of the walls of the manufactory. 

The palace of the Tribunal of Commerce 
has precisely the appearance of an English 
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town-hall, or sessions-house of the last cen- 
tury : the architecture, consisting of a front of 
four half-columns, and a pediment with the 
royal arms, is regulsu- and neat, but perfect- 
ly insipid; it is the chief building in Barce- 
lona. In its court are placed statues of Nep- 
tune, and the four quarters of the world, 
which are greatly admired in this city : the 
first is awkward in the design, and indiffer- 
ently executed ; the others are a most lu- 
dicrous confirmation of what we heard yester- 
day, that no women are suffered to be stud- 
ied as models in the academy of Barcelona.. 
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CHAP, II. 

Road to Montscrrat. — Vale of tlie Llobregat, — 
MartoreL — Arch of Hannibal. — Ascent, of tke 
Mountain. — ^The Convent. — Hermitages; — ^A 
learned Spanish Monk. — Modern Miracles. — 
The Holy Image. — The Prince of the Peace. — 
Feast of the Holy Ghost. — Days of Indulgence. 
— Offices of the Monks. — Return through Te. 
rassa to Barcelona. 



At six o'clock in the morning of the 
27th of May, we mounted our mules, and set 
out on our excursion. We found the whole 
road enlivened by commerce and industry. 
The gardens which surround Barcelona are 
particularly striking ; nothing can exceed 
their richness and fertility. At a considera- 
ble village where the manufacture of lace is 
carried on, we passed the Llobregat by a 
solid and handsome bri(^ : the view up and 
down the vale through vraich it glides, is rich 
and beautiful beyond description. Here the 
road divides itself into two, leading to Zara- 
gpsa and Valentia ; we took the former, 
which brought us to the foot of the celebrat- 
ed mountain ; and we found it in tolerable 
order the whole way. The cultivation and 
fertility of the country surprised and de- 
lighted me. The plain of Capra cmly sur- 
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posses it by its pendant vines, but here the 
prospects are infuutely more various ; hemp, 
corti almost ready fctt* the sickle, vineyards, 
olive-groves, mulberries, akid hedges of aloes, 
form me principal objects in the view. The 
Llobregat shews itself here and Acre ; hills 
covered either with cultivation, or vtrith 
Woods of dwarf-pines, bound Ae landscape 
to Ae right and left ; and Montserrat forms 
a grand back-ground for the picture. From 
the cleamess of die atmosphere, it seemed 
but at a Bttle distance, when it was twenty 
iQiles fitoih us. The villages are remarkably 
clean : no heaps of filth as in Italy and Pro- 
vence, no crowds of beggars ; eveiy oi^ was 
employed ; and the oi^ ntode or begging 
which the children practised, is to run out m 
the gardens and offer you flowers. The pre- 
sent sc«ie, and fee prospect of Montserrat, 
gave us a very deKghtfuI day. In a little 
village which we passed this morning, we 
bought some excellent bread and tolerable 
wine for our l^^eakfast. 

The approach to Martorel is highly pictu- 
resque ; especially when a turn of the road 
discovers at once the town and river, the 
bridge, and the arch of Hannibal. The 
learned have doubts respecting the origin of 
tfcSs renmant of antiqui^ ; some attribute it 
to Trajan : but the common people, with 
their ^ual decision, hive ffiven* it ^e nam^ 
of the Devil's Bridge. We found that it has 
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been almost entirely renovated : it is very 
Hgh ; and consists of three pointed arches, a 
great and two smaller ones. The arch of 
Hannibal, as it is called, stands on the side 
opposite the town : it is perfectly simple : 
bemg merely an arch of large cut stones 
without cement, and the rest consisting of ir- 
re^lar stones cemented together. At an inn 
at MartOTel we rested our mules and our- 
selves for an hour and a half; we then pur- 
sued our journey through some groves of 
dwarf-pines, and a less cultivated country, to 
the foot of Montserrat. Here we found a 
small village where we reposed a moment 
before we ascended* The ascent reminded 
me strongly of the Comici coast road of the 
maritime Alps, between Nice and Genoa ; 
though there was no part so bad as to in- 
duce us to get off our mules and walk. The 
mountain is fine on the side towards the sea ; 
but it is in the style of the Derbyshire, and 
many other white rocks with green bru^lx- 
wood which I have seen, though on a much 
grander scsde than any of them. We were 
at first disappointed at not finding it covered 
with spiral cones, as Thicknesse had drawn 
it; but we " wound our way*' in silent ex- 
pectation ; here and there observing an an- 
cient stone cross, which proclaims the moun- 
tain to be a religious sanctuary. At lengtii 
on turning a comer we behdd the copyent 
situated in a recess among the rocks, wjiich 
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rise into cones above it. The building is 
very unworthy of its place and destination ; 
it is too modem, and has more the air of a 
manufactory than an abbey : taking it, how- 
ever, in a general view, it is an awful and 
jficturesque retreat. We prepared our let- 
ters, and advanced to the gate : all was si- 
lent, except the faintly heard Llobregat in 
the vale below ; the perpendicular rocks 
called our attention, and reminded us of 
some antient castle with a hanging turret. 
The convent itself is a collection of houses, 
like a town. We entered the gates about 
five o'clock ; and observed a sontary monk, 
as if returning from his walk ; I bowed re- 
spectfully to him, and presented my letters ; 
he gave them back, coldly saying mey were 
not for him. He entered the cloister ; and 
a^ I observed no one else, I followed him, 
and begged him to direct me to find the 
gentleman to whom the letters were ad- 
dressed : he grumbled a good deal in Cata- 
lan, and seemed perfectly out of humour : 
wheii fortunatelv a servant of the convent 
came up, took the letters, and conducted us 

to the chamber of father , to whom one 

of them was an introduction. He received 
us civilly, and ofiered us wine and choco- 
late : he spoke pretty good French ; which 
he said he had learnt from four bishops, who 
at the period of the revolution escap^ from 
the $outh of France into this asylum. AT- 
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most the first inquky wtpch the moi^ mode 
pf us was, whether we were at war or n(^ ? 
Alter ^ome conversation, he desired a ser« 
vant to shew us an apartment; regretting 
exceedingly that, on account of the feast of 
thi^ Holy Ghost (Whit Sunday), we shoukl 
jbe very badly lodged : iie promised to caQ 
us to-morrow at four, and taJ^e us round the 
mountain. Our beds were what the monk 
h^d taught us to expect; but the sheets 
were clean, and we were so fatigued that we 
did not Qomplam of anv litde incc»ivenienc9« 
28th. At lour o'clodL we were roused by 
a knocking at our door : father -^^^^r-^ ws^ 
ready to attend us; we therefore hastily 
dressed ourselves, and foUawed him up tfa^ 
mountain, ^e h^ provided us with long 
i&ticks, which w^ found not only useful bu( 
necessary. The scene if e beheid oa l^av-? 
ing die copivent gate ws^& magnificent; Wft 
were absolutely on a level with the sun^ s^nd 
the whole v^ below us was a vast sea of 
white clouds. After asce^ding the hill * 
litde farther, a pew ^nd most romani^ pros* 
pect broke upon us : we bdield at one view 
thirteen out of the fourteen hermitages, an4 
the convent in its rocky recess beneath. 
The hennitages immediately ^bove the cc^i- 
Vent have an effect more picturesque than 
can be well imaging ; while those of St. 
Jagp, St. Juan, and St. OpQsse, seem ta 
grow to the cones, ?uid have a most extraor- 
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dfoary appearance : all of them, but panic- * 
ufai-lv these last, seem itfticcessible. The 
m^nmtain rises perpendicularly, but nature 
has left room for terraces : it has two 
cfowns of cones, or bolsters ; oi*e immedi- 
atefywer the monastery, and the otherwhere 
tite nermttages which I have just mentioned 
altr skuated, and to which we now proceed- 
ed. The firat we gained was St. Jago, the* 
residence of a hermit from Grenada : he 
prepared us a little' chocolate^ Which we 
bought to be a very insufficient breakfast, 
not knowing the hospitable dispositions of 
the otfier termits. TTiis cottage, like all' 
the others, consisted of a little chapel, a pas- 
sage, a sitting room, a study, a worki^op; 
and a kitchen : these apartments are of dif- 
ferent sizes in different hermitages ; but the 
number of rooms is always the same, ex- 
cept indeed that ki some instances the study 
and the sil!ttng room are in one. His books 
were, as tmght be expected,^ writings and 
lives of saints; the Jmstica Condad di Dios 
I observed in all. The workshop is for 
making crosses to employ tinie, and to give 
to^l^Igrims. * • i *.. 

Wengw proceeded to St. Catheriii^; 
which is sitiiated below ; and then mounted 
t©-St, Juat^ anid St. Oposse, which grow to- 
gether on the iside of a cone : in the former 
w^ pifes^red a bone' of Jfohn the Baptist, 
which. 'is the only relic to be found among 

3—2 
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l!ie hermitages. Wie now ueended i^l^ 
higher, to St. Madeline, w^ere we were -w-* 
iveshed with stoie wine and bread. Aboipe 
this is the highest accessible peric ^ thb 
plot of 4|ie mountain. We qHrnbed to it; 
mud, after i^jt^ing the exten^ve proq^ad, 
itetomed to &e cell of S. Mad^aa: Ihm 
deacending a fiight df steps ixSlwecflt itwo 
OQties^ chilled Ii»3ob's Lad^r, we omie into 
tiie valley ii4ikh rans akmg tte «ufmnlt ^* 
^moltfitfun; this is ^perfect shrubbeFjr, 
aj^ the cones are even here in the most 
gmtes^ib shapes. The southern cro^ito is 
called the organ, fncmi its resemblaBCe to % 
nuinber of j^pes. The day was-partic^rly 
warm ; and .notwilhstanding the predigioiK^ 
height, we were scarcely ^nce refreshed by 
a breath of air during our whole mvSky. Ak 
the end of this vaDey, on an endnence, 
stands the hennitage of St. Jctome* wiadi 
is the most remote and highest ^f'ltihein all l 
it is not at present idliabited, &>it a you&g 
man is in training for that purpose. Near 
this is the most lofty statkm ^'the whole 
moiintpin : on it stands a little chapd^dedi* 
cateici to the Virgin, and the cane <tf whidi 
devolves on the liermit of St. Jeron^'; it 
has lately been blasted hf lightning, whidi 
did not fail to remind us of mt exdaanirinn 



of Lucretius, After much fatigue 

ed ourselves on this lofty pinnade, an^^m*- 

yeyed the coimtry rovsasA We mtimm^' 



niMt too high ti>«ee ^taK^<if cyj ^ j ya^^ , 
9i^ ^thait liiie wholis^ ftwmic has the appen&- 
^mceQfahi%499^: p^eedthej^nd laoolt 
&rti|% except in the vi^ct^tbiimgh w^Wii^ thfe 
Uobrefat fipws; but i}m iirfist ioduirtiy .^ 
^ inli^itmts h^ doo^ every thing that is 
po9^b)e. A stranger is princ^^tally struck 
by the want of ^M^m* e^p^cj^y in Aftt port 
U»¥ajrds the Pyr^ne^fii. The ir^ clwwtW. 
of the cfHiniby, when viewed from fi mo^e- 
mte J^lrt, is hilly, wd a gr^ pgrt of M; 
cuHiv^ed ; but patches of barren l^ds, ^nd 
woods of oUv<ep and pines, sire every whesnp 
vifiabte. Thf winding q£ the i^lpbr^gajt, ^ 
the^remd outUne .of d^ snowy Pyrenno^ ^m 
^dfe^nguishuig features /<rf the prospect . 
B^ppeloiia is >cpncealed by the intervention 
of a mountain. The largest town >vr see is 
JS/imitfsmr^ on the road ;to jlai-Mpna. Thiofe- 
i^^sai^ i$ v^iH)g jn supposing Uiat any part of 
Vale«tia <5»n be discovered frop thi$ iki^ti 
since itjs a fla,t countrjr, a(^ lies behind -the 
hilte of C^onia, Majorca and Mimjiroa are * 
often discerned fr(^A :tli^ convent at sunset* 
". The Pyrenm^sane neithw^ so lofty nor so 
irregular as I had expected : they beay a 
considenable resemblance to the qoast erf 
Cor^ca» which I hav^e lately seen. Just be- 
taw the epin^noe on which we stand, is the 
northern; extremity of the rock ; perfectily 
inacos^si)^, and. appearing as if sawn asun-* 
ifer in manyx^p^rts. ^e descended once 
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into* life mduntalrt valley, < and then 
cUmbed td the hermitage of St. Antonio, 
the smallest (rf them all-; we were refreshed 
here hy an ^melet^ and our guide rested 
Imhself wIhIc the hermit conducted u6 to a 
^ot where the echo is hcajpd four times ; tJte- 
approach is difficult luid dangerous ; but we 
arrived at it, and called to many of our 
friends, whose names- were four times re- 
cchod among the rugged peaks of the moun- 
tain. Having rejoin^ the monk at the door 
of the hermitage, we descended towards St. 
Trinidad, where we were to dine. We first, . 
however, visited St. Salvador ; and whene 
shewn a rent in the rock, which the Benedic- 
tine informed us was supposed to have been 
caused by the convulsion <rf nature at the 
passion of Christ, but that this was by no 
m^ns certain^ ' *' St Cyril, of Alexafidria," 
he gravely proceeded, "describes the rava- 
ges of this convulsion ; and melttions that 
they were traced in his day, both in Italy 
and C^^oni^.'' I told him that I had seen 
the rent rock of Terracina. 

We arrived at St Trinidad at 3 o^clock, 
being w^^rm aaid fatigued : this is the largest 
of the hermitages, and w^ built originally fi^ 
a pleasure-house for the convent ; it has two 
stories, is pbced at a commanding extrem-' 
ity of the rock, and has a pretty green m- 
closure behind it. The hermit had pvepar-^- 
ed us a handsome repast, though he had 



been restnuned by its being a f^-day : he 
set before us salt fidi, and an olio of rice, ao 
omelet, «ome tunny, and a Dutcji cheese $ 
and waited on us while we were at table^ 
We rested ouraelves here for two hours, and 
then proceeded to the rest of the hermitages* 
• The first we cmne to was St. Benito, where 
the mountsdn- vicar lives ; he \yas the cmly 
recluse whose beard was shaved. After* 
wajds we walked to St. Heleng and St 
Pemas; wd at length to St. Ann, which 
was the last object of our perigrination^ 
The situation of this being more centri^ 
Ithan the others, it is the church to whieh 
the hermits descend twice a week to bf 
confessed, a^ receive the sacrammit from 
the mountain- vicar. We now came down 
g very steep stair-c^^ into <the convent gar* 
den 9 and at seven o'clock entered, perfect* 
ly tiredy the rpom of our friendly guide* 

This day's ^xpediticm was as rcMnantip as 
the fancy could wish, and curiosity was fsn^ 
tirelj ^tisfied ; but still the $p^ta<;le witJI} 
which, at a distance, my imaginatiad ha^ 
frequently bpen delighted, excited very dif* 
ferent sensations when I was obliged tq 
contemplate the reality. If enthusiasts ar^ 
to be i)itied, how much more ^o all they 
who, without being so, are condemned to 
lead the Uve? oi enthusiasts ? The hermitfi 
of Monti^rrat are iH*(rf>ably quiet men, who, 
upon the whole, consider this mode of p^is- 
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flections on the character of Hemy the 
Eighth. He was more acquainted with the 
pohtical state of Europe man I expected : 
but though he could talk upon most sub- 
jects, the monk shone out m all ; yet the 
mildness and simplicity of his manners were 
vety pleasing. He related to me in a seri- 
ous and impressive manner, \kt history 
of the sacred image which was found in a 
cave at Montserrat in the ninth century ; 
and the workmanship was, as usual, recog- 
nized to be that of St. Luke.* It was car- 
ried towards Zaragosa, but at Manrezor it 
became immovable : a sign which was 
readily understood by the clergy ; who car- 
ried the figure back again to the mountain, 
which was immediate^ given them, and a 



* T^e famous Lady of Loretto, and many other Mado. 
nas punted or sculptured, clsdm St. Luke for their author ; 
and indeed so high is his reputation as an artist in Italy, 
that several even of thfe best masters have represented him 
v^ith an easel before him. The idea» however, is founded 
on a very accountable mistake. The ri^ for relics and 
church-decorations which succeeded the' establisl^ment of 
Christianity by Constantine, gfave employment to a number 
of artists, among whom one Lucas of Constantinople was 
the most eminent ; it is even said that he obtained the ap- 
pelation of saint from only the edifying use whieh he made 
of his talents. In process of time, when his ^orks had ac- 
quired the rust of antiquity, they were naturally mistaken 
by ignorance and credulity for the works of the evaiigeiist, 
and as such, in the eighth centurjr, many of them, were 
carefully transported from Greece mto Italy, to avoid the 
fury of the Iconoclasts. It is needless to add, that imposi- 
tion took advantage of this error, and has attached the 
name of St Luke to almost every remains of reU^^ous 
painting or sculpture of the early ages. 



cffl!Eveiit eadawed Icm k by the count of B^- 
odona. He mentioned with great pleasum 
the respect in vtiiach the Spanidi bi^X)pB 
w&e held, and their indefattgabie residence : 
^ One i»sliop," said he, " of GaUicia,* vh6 
has the see df Orense, is the mo^ hdy of 
them all t it is reported diat he has'perfc^tn- 
ed miracles, and indeed I befieve it ; lor I 
isemember him when I was at college at Sala- 
manca, and he was then s^ady a saiirt ('' I 
could not have conceived that so much an- 
cient prqudice 2anA modem knowledge could 
have united in one mind ; but this is the ef- 
fect of the inqaisiti(m, which silifi ^eots and 
regulates die literattire of Spainrf Among 

* Ttus l^i^op ^rt» Tk>n Tedtro de Qucvtedo y QtdntanD ; 

this prelate^I believe that ikey 9xe all, (according to Pale^'s 
expression) of the ten fav£«eiSnd, and consUt in recovering^ 
81^ persons from dangerous ilUiesses by means of pcaj^ 
and interc«ssion-*-in this the bi^K^ may be eauatty ^dCMV- 
ed with his flock, which is most~probable, since I under- 
uteaid he is a man of the ^eatest piety, and totidly 'i^iren 
u|> to th| affairs of religion. His palaee ai.Orease is 9, 
perfect picture g^ the simplicity of the early church. Hq 
passes kis time in the active ouliev of his office, always 
dkios alone, and duriiM^ his ^eal hears the scriptures re«4 
to him by a deacon. He resides constantly on his diooese» 
where he enioys so high a reputation, that he is certain of 
being rankea ainon|r tteir sasttts a&er his death. 

-f Papers are published from time to time by the inquisi- 
tion, containing new lists of prohibited , books, which are 
"{nuited against every churdh door throughout the kingdom ; 
the last came out in March, 1801. I carried away one of 
them, by which lafterwards discovered, from an inscrip- 
tion at the bottom of it, that I had incurred the penalty of 
the greater excommunication* 

4 
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the Stones with which the monk amused me 
during my stay at Montscrrat, one was very 
remarkable ; and it is interesting as it relates 
to .the Prince of the Peace. When the court 
were at Barcelona, the king, accompanied by 
|;his upstart minister, made a visit to the con- 
vent, the members of which went out to re- 
ceive him with due respect ; but an uncle- 
of the Prince of the Peace, who was one of 
the most ancient and venerable of the frater- 
nity, to mark the abhorrence in which he 
held the profligacy of his nephew, instead of 
joining the procession retired into a remote 
part of the mountain, and continued there 
till the royal party had left the convent. 

As I have mentioned the upstart minister 
who now rules without control this great 
empire, I shall here give place to the most 
auuientic particulars which I have been able 
to collect relative to his history, and to the 
circumstances which have led to his rise. 
Don Manuel Godoy was bom at Badajos, 
about the year 1766 or 1767, of parents, 
whose necessities were often relieved by the 
usual donation of soup, &c. at the convents, 
and who w^re occasionally employed in se- 
creting smuggled goods during the night. 
Many of the respectable inhabitants of that 
city are still living witnesses of the miserable 
situation of the Godoy family. Their con- 
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nexion with smugglers,* however, increas- 
ing as the femily acquired strength, it was^ 
doubtless that idea that first induced the two 
elder brothers, Liiis and Manuel, to become 
soldiers in the king's life guards, where 
smuggling is carried on in the most open 
manner. Luis set out for Madrid and ca- 
tered a private soldier in the life guards, 
where he had not done duty long, before his 
portly figure caught the attention of the then 
Princess of Asturias, who enjoted the hon- 
ours of Queen, Charles III. bemg a. widow- 
er. She begannn her usual manner of send- 
ing him rich presents, such as a snu£f-box 
of tortoise-shell, with her portrait set in gold, 
which was generally worth an ounce of Span- 
ish gold, or 3/. 12^. sterling. Sometimes 
articles of much greater value, and some- 
times a purse fall of ounces of gold. At 
length she ventured to procure him a pair bf 
colours, and Luis appeared a complete officer. 
During this time Manuel arrived ; and his 
brother's success enabled him to keep him 
as a cadet rather than to enter as a private 
sbldier, hoping that he should soon be able 
to prdcure him preferment. In the mean 
time the jealous eye of Charles III. regretting 
his error of fwcihg his son to marry, be- 
came every day more alert to the gross im- 
prudences of his daughter-ii^-law, and he be- 

* Badajos has existed many years by smugKling only,there 
being np legal commerce pursued that can be ayoi4ed. 
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hdd her attachmrnt to this new-'tnade <!ifficer 
with the mo^ poignant iiidignatioBy and sent 
him into eo^ik, prohibitkig his ever comkig 
withm twenQr-five leagues of Madrid^ giving 
lum, however, the command of a company 
in the militia of Extremadura, and also oi an 
old fortress in that province* He wa» dao 
promised the cross of tlk nuiitaiy order of 
Alcancaiim^ but Chafes' passion was too via* 
leoi to wait that ceremony, wd he was die* 
missed wi^ the nonunal tide of the order* 
This was the period when the fiuoily began 
to think seriously oi nobility ; and it wm 
then that they found the nd^de S4)|>endage of 
(k Jharez^ Whether the Godoys were 
originally of Alvares^ and had acquked a 
title to that seigniory,, winch the vulgar piQ« 
nunciatiQn of ^ Extremadoriaiis had o%* 
ioally contmctedt and in fine Qinjjkled,^ is. « 
ijuesticHi I have not foiHid mr Spanish smil^ 
<|uary disposed to resolve. It now reat& on 
oa the fj^^ cSoci^ of the Princ^^and there ex- 
istsi J» negative evidence* The exile of 
Luis was ewcted ; aod the Queen (the Prin- 
cess of Astuiias) with aB die fiiciH^ thaA one 
forgets a lady of easy virtue, forgot her kwer 
HI the pursuit of other gaUaats* It has been 
said, lAit erroneouslir, that li^r majesty kept 
sendmg him pesents in his exile, by the 
hands of Manuel, who was introduced to her 
by the Duchess of Alva, under pretext of 
pbybg the guitar, the letter circumstance is 
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too ridiculous to require refutation ; but Ae 
contrdry is tli6 &ct, nor does it appear that 
the Queen ever saw Manuel titt after the 
death of Charfes III. Indeed she was too ; 
much occupied in meeting with gaUants; 
whom she ^could enjoy, without spending in 
ffuiitless effijrts the time necessary to her 
other amusem^ts. During the long ban- 
ishment^ of Lui^, Manuel procured an ap- 
poin^m^t in the guards, and also had mar- 
ried an amiable young woman, by whom he 
has h^ fbmr or five children. At length the 
death of Charles III. gave : existencci to the 
&B. of our hero's glory. On this 6vent Liiis, 
hoping to be recalied from exile, determin- 
ed on addressing a loving memorial to her 
majesty, recalling to her memory the numer- 
ous tender pfedges of his attachment, and his 
eagerness again to approach her person. The 
dimculty of presenting this memorial to the 
hsmds of the Queen herself, was the only ob^ 
stacle ; and ferthk Msuiud was deemed the 
^lost proper person. This he performed eon 



.1 



The precipitation and ^rigour of baaishineBt from the 
cpurt of Madrid, present an example of niercilesa cruelty 
and tyranny : the desterrados are gone in an hour, no one 
kaotrff where, no one. dares to aak, and no oa^ knovrs tkeir 
forjoner friends or. connexions, lest thev should be involved 
in a similar fate. " Nor does any one dare either to write 
oisrec^Te a etter. Thus a character, as popular in Mad- 
rid as Bome speakero in the House of Commons in Lon- 
don, will be precipitated in a day into an oblivion as great 
as if dead forty years. These are the blessings Of abso- 
lute moiumchy ! 

4—2 
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amfirto.^ Her m^es^ teeeivod the fnemo- 
rial most graciously, but was moft straefc 
with the youngs boici and brawi^r figure tbot 
presented iVthim with tfae pbuaotite tale of 
an inamorato long since enjcyod* The 
Queen, vSta appouiting a more cMmaieat 
hour to take die matter into eonsid«ailioii» 
and to converse with him peraondly, dismis- 
sed Manud widi a present, whioh 9t onee 
indicated her priirate IbeKi^ and pmnul 
attschmefit. f ram this pemdfbrtime seeaw 
to hate bene him on her wings to die tem« 
{de of honour, ^ his advancement was aft 
rapid as the smiles *<rf* that fickle goddess* 
Luis' e3c3e ^was terminatidd, and hetecdked 
a cdoneFs eonmdsskii in the guards. But 
a new office wm oiested for Manud, adjmaiil^ 
general of the life^guAfcb, vn9ih the rank of 
miy or-^eral ist die armjr. He hod not heid 
^1^ tttnations kiig,^ he sucoeeded,tfaiw^ 
the eonaummate address of the Queen, in i^ 
graftiating himsdf wkh the King, and w;u 
shordy loter msde a lieutenant-geMial in te . 
army, and called upon to be one of hk JM^« 
jesty^s ministers^ ki the cacacity of first sec* 
retary of state. It was at this period that he 
Required such a cooifilete asoendanqjr oMr 
tide King's mind, by doing every thntg as 
be diought propeF, without inquiring for hia 

-» 

* We have no trord in JEngMiriii 80 eBiphjitic inr tbe j^oyc 
^o eaipi«0s witb effect. 
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Majesty'^ aMtobfttfoo* This was so fiKUer*- 
ii^ to the Kio^s uattiml indolefice, wludi 
hf^ pofitioal mmBj iimi he reaolvcd never 
sfter to hsve another inmster ; and tbat he 
should gotfem and direct die helm of the 
state, as m^tA he ag^teable to his particular 
vieirs. His Majesty felt gndefuL to the man 
iinho had thusnelieved him hem the bundken 
of government, and he continued pooling 
liQmiii9 and wealdii iqimi hb head. Itwaa 
WW thuMannd; was to be omobted* and it 
nmat be eonfesaed^ ^bM he evkiced addraas» 
ia dakmog nobihijr from his ancestors, rath<^ 
er than ibr his personal morit Don Manuel 
Godegr de Al^artz was <arealcd a grandee of 
Ssgain of the first class, under toe title o£ 
Didde of Akadia : the King b$:8towiDg on 
him dxt Kv^al domain of Alcadia, and i^so 
the revenues <3i finir of the most wealthy 
military ofdess, which must have been rather 
aiaove dian bejbw 100,000/. steilin^ a year* 
The now duke of Alcadia found his power 
uniinuted r Ins most distant relatives all 
piaeod in the most lucrative offices ; the 
most trU&i^ fiiTOors of the court not to be 
obtainad without his permbsion i and the 
ancient grandees of Spain psg^ing their court 
to Um, and attendo^ his levees with ^^ 
auKuduil^ as thosev of the Ku^'s* The 
Queen's tiberali^ to him, at least inher par* 
sonal &]rours, was unremitting ; and uieir 
unows now became so common, ao public. 
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and so much 'in defiance of sdl decency or 
decorum, that I i^ould be sorry to abuse, 
the languid in a deacriptxHi of their wanton 
excesses. The period of the war. with, 
France arrived, in whidi the Duke of Alca- * 
dia evinced more power dian political sa-' 
gacity • The gnoKl council of Castille was 
summoned, wiiich was then a spirited, liber- ' 
al, and independent body. This oxincil, < 
widi the brave Ownt de Anmda atits^head, ^ 
decided in favour ' of dtfemwe measures, 
c<mtrary to those ctf the duke. Theii^timM^ 
ity or prudence greaidy incensed the Duke, 
of Alcadia, who determined onoffenrioexsu^^ * 
sures and on plunder, dissoh^d the coimdl. 
with great indignatbn, and banished' the: 
worthy Count de Aramia to Sarragoza, where 
he survived just long enough to wkness the 
disgrace anddownfal of his country. Thusr 
was the most noble and most ancient Qjcxa^ 
cil in Europe annihilated by die puoile £ne^n^ ; 
^ of a mushroom* duke ; a council institut- 
ed by Alonzo XL and'the conquerors of the ^ 
Moors, in the end of the 10th or beginning 
of the 11th centiuy ; a council too frotti 
whose bosom i^rungsoihe of the wisest and' 
most salutary laws, <x>nceived in a genuixs^^ 
spirit of humanity, justice, and I would ^say^ 
liberty, were the word intel&gible. This 
ancient council, which poin^dly admocu^-^ ' 
ed the emperor Charles V. and which re- . 
peatedly checked the ^sanguinary ambitiefn of 



/ 
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the Fh^ps, » nofur no moie* Trtte,ftMtlier 
under the same name has been called into 
existeneev but it serves oi^to emblazon the 
shield of the Prince of reace, and not to 
protect the rights and immnnities of the na* 
tiofi. The vviindi France conunenoed,. and 
during the time thai die Spanish soUKeiB con^ 
tinoed advancing into the Frendi terriboriea^ 
the^ behaved wm uncommon bravery ^ often 
fimting and concperit^ with two to three; 
Inedisccnfancy in die cafainetcQuncils OQCft- 
sionedtiienitOTeeeive arders to retire imflEii&' 
dialdtjr iilto die Spanish terntory, and to act 
lor Ae future on the d^emive aely. This 
ardor struck apaaic dvough the whole army; 
and they conceived dKBttdves insidted and 
betrayed, and never after ibug^it eitibnar wHh 
iadiiudian or courage. The fi:Qnticr towins 
ftU befoie die French ahnost on dieir af^ 
proach; and diere remained no altcsmati veto 
8a(ve the country, but by making peaoe*-^ 
This the shcMt^aighlcd Duke tho^^ CQttU 
not be boufiht too dear under the cmmn* 
8tan(X!s, and consequentlsr made a treaty, die 
fotty of which pooterity wiK lament ^tfais 

ndie %Mmish territory was curtailed ; 
omingoand Louisiana were delivered 
mp to France ; and an article was concluded, 
't^ wtuch Spain was to furnish France with 
so many ships cf die line^ wdl equipped, 
whenever the latter power sdiould be at war ; 
and abo to pay, support, and clothe 45)000 
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French soldiers to protect Spain, whether in 
war or peace. For this treaty the besotted 
Charles IV. made our hero Principe de la 
Paz^ y Capitan General de los Exercitos jEs- 
pannoies por Tierray por Mar ; giving him 
at the same time new domains, and the. rev- 
enues of several ruined monasteries. Hith- 
.erto the impropriety of the Prince's conduct 
seems the natural consequence of his ignor- 
ance ; but as his power and titles increased, 
his character appeares marked with traits of 
treachery, cruelty, and tyranny, which can 
never be erased. I allude to his treatment 
of Don ,Gasper Melchior de Hovellanes* ; a 
man of taste and genius ; a philosopher, 
statesman, and agriculturist, not inferior to 
any other in Europe. He originally court- 
ed, admired, and became tHe assumed friend 
of this philosopher, and afterwards, without 
any other cause than his superior talents, 
which were unifonnly directed by wisdom 
and penetration to the renovation of his im- 
happy country, became our most cruel and 
inveterate enemy, condemning him cause- 
lessly to a miserable ^prison in Mallorca, 
where he was precipitated from the first secre- 
tary-of-stateship, denied 'all communication 
with his friends, (even with his wife) and the 
use of pen, ink, and paper, and where he 
still drags out a miserable solitary existence. 

* The Spaoixrds write)', but pronounce it like ^ English h. 
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The cruel and unjust sufferings of thiis most 
worthy man, will forever stain the character 
of bur hero with infamy and detestation. 
His conduct to two other respectable charac- 
ters, but of less notoriety, was equally crimi- 
nal and ferocious, falsely accusmg them of 
partiality to the English. 

About this period, his whimsical marriage 
with one of the princesses royal took place. 
His power now being absolute, and quite in- 
dependent of the Queen, his contempt for her 
increased daily ; which she perceiving,, and 
never being able to discover, whether he was 
married, proposed to her mdnuelito (a dimi- 
nutive of great tenderness in Spanish,) in the 
public levee, to marry one of the princesses, 
then present, to whom she pointed. The 
prince answered, "that he was always ready 
to .receive the favours of her majesty ;'' and 
the then archbishop of Toledo (an Italian) 
being present, the nuptials were celebrated 
immediately. This was the completion of 
his power. 

At the re-establishment of the Pope, he 
obliged the bishops of Spain, who had en- 
joyed the authority of popes in their respec- 
tive districts during the interregnum, to ten- 
der their obeisance to the new rope, who in 
return constituted him " Protector of the holy 
Catholic Faith ;" and the archbishop of To- 
ledo, who celebrated his nuptials, was. trans- 
lated to Rome, with a cardmal^s hat. The 
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present archbishop of Toledo and primate* 
of Spain, Louis dc Bourbon, is his matrimo- 
nial unck. On the declaration of the un- 
provoked and unjust war against Portugal, 
our hero placed himsdf at Ae head of the 
soldiers, as generalissimo of the army ; but 
his princip3 and only achievement was 
breaking up some convents of women, and 
dispersing the nims throughout the country ; 
a conduct not veiy consistent with a protec- 
tor jof the catholic &ith. 

Whilst we view his political character, we 
behold it tissued with errors, crimes, and^ 
occasionaHy , traits of benevolence ; but from 
his private dbaracter we shrink with horror 
and disgust, at his endbss and unlimited de- 
baucheries, unparallded in any Christian a^ 
or country. By amour he acquired his 
power and honours, and by amour he deter- 
mined to hold them. Fathers, mothers, hus^ 
bands, brothers, will cheerfully conduct their 
daugbters, wives, or sisters, if somewhat 
handsome, to the attention of our Prince, in 
order to fnocure plapes and pensions £rom 
government. Every Spaniard expects a 
^ace or a pension, and tie conceives with 
justness, such means are the most likely to 
succeed. A handsome woman of address^ 
indked, .sel^iom fails to procure either her 
father, husband, ixotfaer, or other rdative, a 
place : but at what a price! { { It is com- 
unon to see six or seven of ^bieise hapless vie- 
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tims in his^salcxmeveiy tnoming, wih whom, 
in proportiou to their beauty or charms, he 
re^e» himself in succession. This is a me- 
lancholy picture, but is not the less just. It 
iis, however, a lajnentable proof of the dan- 
ger of satire ; and had Cervantes never writ- 
ten his inimitable Don Quixote, a queen 
would never have dared to dispatch her em- 
is3aries to search for gallants,, much less a 
prince have dared to establish a seraglio in 
the capital of Spain ; nor would cabromzos^ 
have had any other existence thati in words. 
Quixote is an innocent and amusing work 
to an English reader, but has proved fatal to 
the Spaniards. Happy would it be for Spain, 
had she still knights-errant in lieu oi cahro^ 
nazos ; her chief towns would not dien^ be 
desdated by pestilence and famine, nor her 
degenerate sons sunk in debility and prema- 
ture old a^. Notwithstanding, among tl^se 
of education, there is still modesty in the 
men^ and chastity in the women. 

Of this. Prince I shall only add, that he is 
still a tender and attentive husband to his 
first wife, for whose relations, 2^^ weH as his 
own, he hgs made the most ample provision. 
To his second he is by no means unkind. 
To the Queen he is dreadfully severe; deten 

« 

* i 1? "J?^ believe that either our language or morals 
would be benefited by a transUtiou of Uils word : yet « 
curiosity mfcy be more dangerous than truth, it mean. 
•* men who sett their wives* favours." * «e«i$ 

5 
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nuneifiy thwarting all her schemes, and de- 
priving h^* of every vestige of regal authcHritjr. 
This unhappy wonaan, who, idiether, as it 
is said, she be subject to an infirmity of na- 
ture, or whether from an abandoned princi- 
ple, the natural ccmsequence of an Italian 
education, must be classed with a Messalina^ 
that has greatly injured Spain. Her private 
memoirs have beeii published, and said to be 
authentic by diose who ought to know; but 
such is the nature of the woiit, that oblivioii 
is^ Its only desert. To account fiar the con- 
tempt and ill-usage of the Prince to her, it 
has been supposed that she had, in some un^ 
guarded moment of pleasure, proposed to 
him the deatii of the King, or some such <tes- 
perate expedient ; otherwise it is thought, be 
nevarwouldhave dared to treather in the man- 
ner he does. The King, simple man, knows 
nothing, nor minds nodiing but fowling, to 
which he is extremely attached, and is an ex- 
cellent marksmian. Hie Queen is devoted to 
the searching for gallants, and the Prince con- 
ducts the government, and creates new no- 
bles as he thinks fit. He is not realty an 
enemy to learning, as he has been accused, 
but his schemes to protect it have been bad- 
ly conceived, and proved equally fatal to the 
progress of knowledge* An instance ap- 
pears in the absurd privilege given to the late 
Don Josej^ Cavanilles, whose pupils only 
were permitted' to fill the professcM^s* chair*? 
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in ^ different tndver^ks and pablic 
scdiools ; all ofthera, eiren iboae of prior m^ 
formatioiH not disciptes of CavaiuUes^ were 
proldbited being profesBWB • of botmy. Ca? 
v£Hfulles resided a long time in Paris, where 
he acquired more cunning and int^jue than 
philosofdiy ; and his great labours consisted 
in reduckiff (imps^operly) the classes of Liu'* 
smis to fimen. Siidi have been the left- 
hand^ efibrts xxf the Prince to protect learn- 
ing, and encQUfi^ the arts and sciences. 
Of his manmn^ they are s«tr<[mgly marked 
with proviacialii9B ; at first violent and im« 
petwms; then cool, repentant, and medita- 
tive, and) in fine, passive, yielding, and 
firiendly. He is a very able-bodied man, 9t 
present very ccHpulent: of a figure moFC 
agreeaUe . from i^ strength than beau^ ; of 
the depcxtment of a man of bu wiess lather 
than that of a courtier or philosopher ; and 
of a mein more slroi^ than noble^ He is 
not destitute, of talents, yet he rarefy shews 
that depdi of perspicacity or shrewdness, 
which uneducated n^n, of strong miiids, 
generally evince. His levees are r^ulariy 
and numerously attended by the first nobility 
^f Spain : and he is not wanting in attention 
to the &hr part of his visitants. . He is, how- 
ever, hated and feared by the ancient gran- 
^deesy whose privileges and influence he has 
preatly curtailed. In short, his ignorance, 
his pride, and his debaucheries, have ruined 
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smd dIsgfMedi his coanliy, and canaot be 
hdd ki too great detestalimi. His MMUd 
income bas been estimated at^ipivaltk of 
360,000/. starling, bot is probab^jr mlE^; 
more. 

As we retttmed from Fatifer-^-^— -'s cham- 
ber to our lodgines, we feund th^ yani sind 
die cldidtws cf the monasiefy ML of pea^ 
aante, who bad arrived to celebrate Ae §&m 
ef Ihe H<dy Ghost in 4ift aanclttaiy. Th^ 
Vfe3!t aU an thek fatdidkay ai^>arel, ^td: s^enMl 
4b ooniider it a great festitralt some had 
fafought liieff own proviBionB; ^i&m^ pun^ 
diased them ^t a shop whichivas maiimttA 
ftrthe p^ippose inihe abbey, and mude UtliB^ 
fires ^ cook them. At t^jgfat they madc^ 
iheir beds ^ roimd the clofeter, wMcfh serr^ 
ed also as a s^ble for their n^les. 

WhiuSmday, 29tfa. We ^9m^ SswiaEeMd 
eaiiy tt^ miming by the b«ft^ «f ^vi^kors^ 
assembled &am the n^^bouring cMmiy: 
jfkt^seven we bresddanted m Ac cefl ctf !fe^ 
th^ — > — * He ^ tdd us that we were too Ism 
i<x an o^ce^ which- had bem sitng at Ibixr^ 
o'clock that day by tJie^ch<»i«teA« j biit m 
)^-paisrt eight the bi0^erho<dii vM mig 
ikhrls. At this hosr we atleiided in' t^ 
church, which the monk told us* was t^. 
spee^d a^ much as ^ar^ in Chl^endmrH 
even thode at Rome; it is a disnttal baSd^- 
ing of the age of Phflip 11. opnam^ted %ill( 
ilowerfe -richly -^te* The choir is a i^^sed 
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«A)Qye tbe docHT ; «id the prediiets of 
altar are divided fromthe nave by a hi|^ 
iron gfatii^. A vast number of silver 
lamps, given and maintained by the piety of 
individualSy are suspended within this en- 
dosure. Above the altar the celebrated 
sacred image glittca^ed in all its finery. 
Thirds were sui^, accompanied by the or* 
fpm ; aftor which the monks descended, ami 
made a ^wsetsicm, singistg round the clois- 
t&r. Upon th^ return to the church, h^ 
mass Wits chanted; the oi^^an, and a band 
of fiddles, bassoons, &c* aibematjdy aecom*» 
p^uiied) and a more lively selection of opem 
music was probably never heard. During 
this the people seemed to be engaged in pri« 
vi^ pmyer : those thitf kndt had their eyes^ 
fixed on the Vii^n,. and wene evidotfly in 
ean^ft supplication. After the hermits had 
received the ocmimuniony tfae.high meiss was 
fiiois^ed; ^ia^M^> w^e immediatdy sung, and 
the whcde bumiess of the morning was over 
s^KHit half past eleven. Upon leaving the 
(^itfch, a general cmifiLii^ofi took {dace to 
prepare dim^ ; and it was not without con- 
siderable exotion tbit the day did not turn 
€»it to us a perfect fiuit* At half past four 
o^clock we rejomed &lber ■ ' ■■ in the sa- 
cristy ; and. hc^ he shewed us the treasures 
of the comrent, which is now the richest in 
the woiid. The chief relics are a bone of 
John the Baptist ; some wood of the cross ;, 

5—2 
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two €ioms from Christ^ crown, one of 
ivhich had its point bloody ; <§le bodk» of. 
sfcveral African bishops mto fled ftt>m tfi^ 
Varidab into Sardinia, 8cc. 

The treasuiy contains a vast number of 
diamonds and precious stones, ^formed into 
the most tastdess ornaments. The 
crown of the Virgin is the ridhest and U]^ 
est of them all. A good cameoof Medusft^ 
head, and a large opal, harve been ' attempt- 
ed to bejmrchased by many £rig^h trav* 
eBers. Tnese are kept in a passage Iraffing 
to the sacristy, to which aj^r one may hftve 
:iccess ; and a very coitnmOn lodk and key ii$ 
their only pirotection except the VilrAi, ih*k> 
our conductor tolfl us loucfly brfore the 
people was Ae surest s^eguafd. When 
we had seen these he fed us up a^ narrow 
stair-case into three little oratories : tihftt in 
the midUe has a door trtuch opens into Ae 
niche Where Nostra Senora di Mtotserrat is 
placed. After a curtain had been dropped 
between the lady and the chureh, and two or 
three candles lighted, we were perfnitled to 
approach the venerable image. The wood 
bf which it is niadets perfecfly black frc^m $^. 
The countenances of flie mother and me 
tihild are without meaning ; but the ex;^s- 
siori is not, as I have seen it in son^ dbjects 
of devotion, absuiid 6t ridiculous. -The 
crown of tihie' Vir^ is superb but in the 
most barbarous taste : it was ttiade by a 
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mofdt^t Lma^ said is stiided all oyer w^ 
ksp^' e«ie»Uds. The image is about six 
' feet ^gii« Father *-«-— tola as it was not' 
presumed to kncrvirof whaturood it is made ; 
and gravely added, that a pauiter who wish* 
; ed t& give a eoldur to its African visage, was 
iftslandj^ struck Mind for his audacity.. As we 
wei^ walking m.the convent garden this after- 
motif whence Either ■ . ■ pointed out to us 
"abroad b^ whidi we mi^itrrtum to Barce« 
Imia, I resolved, before I parted with a nistti 
so weU versed in catholic history; and cere- 
jniome% to -enquire of him of the days of in- 
' dtdgence grant3ed by his church* He told 
fne tiial; it was the usage of the primitive 
•(^urch> to impose a penance of a certain 
number of days^ months, and years, upon 
diese who were guilty of what are denon|i« 
,nated mwtal sins ; such as adultery, murder, 
^aoritege, &c. : bvt when the deUnquent 
. masrilissted a great feeling of penitence, the 
term .of his penance w^s abric%ed a certain 
number <rf days, which w^re called (kys of 
ind^mee. These penmces were institutai 
to vrvpt off the ofiences in this world, which 
fnust oth^wise be expiated in purgatory* 
At- present the church has left off inflicting 
such- jmnishm^its, and in. consequence sin- 
ners are referred to a future state for their 
(sufferings; hat th^ tV^p^ tp whom the keys 
of .heaven and hell are givep, possesses the 
same power to abridge toc term of penance 
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in th^, next as he has in the piese&t world,- 
which, privil^e he still exercnes,* aad upcm 
certain ..conditions («iich as cosfe^rion and. 
penitence) ddiv^^ to sinners incfoilgMces 
both limited and ploiaiy ; but the Pope on- 
Iff can .confer to churches the power of 
granting plenary indulgences. Bishops may 
grant forty, ^ and archbishops digbty days; 
but several prelates may subs^bet- their 
quotas, and make up an inviting, numbwy 
as we see in the common paper pastel on 
almost every door in Catalonia : ^^ Ave Ma- 
ria potissima sin peccato concebida," with 
the promise that whoever devoutly repeats, 
these wordsjgains one thousand two hundiied 
and sixty days of indulgem^e* An^ osie 
who visits the church of McHitserrat once in 
a year, is confessed, and receives absolution^ 

♦ There is evidence of this custom in St. George's 
Chapel at Windsor. A missal was formerly placed in one 
of the arches of the naye, which still retains the foUowingf 
inscription in Gothic characters : <' Who lyde this Booke 
here ? The reverened fad^r in God, Richard Bealichamp, 
li^iahop of this diocess of Sarysbury. And wherelbre ? To 
tMs intent, that pveesta and ministers of Goddia chorch 
may here have the occupation thereof, saying* divine ser- 
vice : and for aU other that lysten to sey thereby the devo- 
tyon, as heth he any spiritual nede : yet aa moche as our 
Lord lyBt to reward him his good intent, praying every 
man whose dute or devotyon is eased by this booke, they 
Will say for him thys commune oryson, Doidum Jesu 
Christe, knelyng in the presence of this holy crosse ; for 
thejwychetlie reverenecf fader in God above seyd hath grant- 
ed of the tresure of the churche to. every man 40 dayys of 
pardon." ' 

Richard Beauchamp lived in the reign of Edward IV. 



gsikiR 21 )>kYiary Ihdalgfence. Such is'^e 
explanation ' which 1 received of these fre- 
qiient iftecriprtions, ** Indulgenza plenaria, 
qublldlana foties quoties," which had so of- 
ten excited mj^ curiosity in Italy. After 
takifig 'kave of fether — • — witli every ex- 
pression and feeling of gratitude, we return- 
ed to our apartment. In our way thither 
we dbserted the holiday -peasantry eagerly 
employed In purchasing ribbands, crosses, 
tosaries, and rings, from a shop in the con- 
sent; aiid we have since scarcely seen a 
comiiaon «ran or woman without «ome such 
omtHet, par*ieularly tiie rings. 

The monastery cf Moirtserrat was found- 
ed, as I have before mentioned, in fhe ninth 
century, by the count of Barcelona ; it is rf 
the BenNBdietine order, which has 4>een re- 
formed into many different congi^galions. 
This is the congregatiQn of Valladolid. Tljc * 
c^ivent coftsiste of eighty monks^ all priests, 
who liave thirty converts, or lay-brothers, to 
wait upon them. Tl^ <^hcwisters form a 
third, and the hermits a fourfli, divi^on of 
the body. Each monlc has three or four 
rooms, from the windows <rf which "dte view 
o]f the rocks and the l,lobregat is as ddight- 
fol a» possible, A new abbot is chosen 
every fbiir years. Their offices are as fol-i : 
Jow I' at twelve at night they sing matins^ 
and immediately after lauds ; at six prin^]^ 
^erwards chapter / at nine tiers ; after this 
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grand mass, and immedlatdy sixths. Tbey 
dine about eleven. Upon leaving the refisc- 
toiy they proceed to TWttes ; vespo^ at half 
past two ; and complin in summer at five ; 
in winter earlier. After complin, silence is 
to be observed. They retire to bed about 
ei^t. Their library, though considerable, 
is notwithstanding one of the wch^ collec- 
tions that I ever saw. Spanish divinity 
without end. The only English book that 
t observed was Anglia Sacra, by Whartcm : 
the humanity class very scanty. In the 
evening the visitors and pil^ms became 
very jovial, singing and d^cin^ with great 
glee ; some were excessively drunk \ but 
what surprised me still more, was a party 
of tradesmen from Baxx^elona, who kept me 
9wake half the night by roaring out d^p 
nasal tones in imitation of the monks sing- 
* ing at mass. 

May 30. We wished to continue our 
route this morning at four, but the c<mvent 
gates were not opened till six. A vast 
crowd of peasants departed with us, carry- 
ing boughs of the trees which grow on the 
mountains ; others remained to keep up the 
festival. Our guide decorated his fingers 
with rings bought in the convent. We 
descended by a steep and dangerous road, 
which obliged us to walk the greater part 
of the way to Monestrol, a village at the 
base of the mountain, belonging to the con- 
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vent : its origioal name Dvas Monstniluniy 
from some small reli^ous edifice which for- 
merly existed there. At present it has a 
church with ten residentiary priests — ^an en- 
ormous number for so insignificant a town : 
it took us three quarters of an hour to ar- 
rive here. We passed the Llobregat, and 
proceeded by an irregular pathway towards 
V acarisas : we jM-eferred this return that we 
might, in a general view, see the interesting 
face of the mountain which Thicknesse has 
represented : but our observations did not 
at all tend to confirm his accuracy. Instead 
of the dark eflfect which he has given it, 
Montserrat appears perfectly white ; and the 
rocks which are more like bolsters than 
spires, are made too spiring and pointed in 
his prmt. 

IVlontserrat has three sides ; that towards 
Barcelona (the north-east) is bold and rug- 
ged, but by no means extraordinary ; the. 
face it presents on the west side, towards 
Vacarisas, is more striking. The mountain 
here appears to have been built up perpen- 
dicularly, and to have received fi'om the 
hand of nature two crowns of cones and bol- 
sters ; other fantastic pinnacles arise in other, 
parts, but these two form the prominent fea- 
tures. Between them the mountain retires, 
and leaves a convenient sheltered recess for 
the monastery a little more than half way up 
its side. In this view also the greater num- 
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ber of tbe henmtag«$ are seen ; they are aU 
defended by their situation from the north 
wind. The rock is white, composed of my- 
riads of pebbles and small stones apparendy 
cemented together.: every side of it appears 
dignified, and embellished with shrubs. It 
st^TKls alone in a hilly country ; and attracts 
the eyes as well as the devotion of the sea- 
men of Barcelona, and the whole province 
of Catalonia. The most stupendous pros- 
pect, however, which tliis mountain exhib- 
its, is on the road to Villa-franca. Its ex- 
traordinary length, and magnificent irregu- 
larity, are there seen with every possible ad- 
vantage, and the most imposing effect. Its 
height is probably not much more than two 
thousand feet, but it appears loftier from the 
low hills by which it is surrounded. At a 
peasant's house (for we passed Vacarisas to 
the left) we obtained some tolerable bread 
and wine ; which, with the addition of two 
excellent omelets, gave us the unexpected 
pleasure of a good breakfast. The heat 
how began to be excessive ; "so that white 
we were almost melted, we shuddered at the 
prospect of the southern provinces. The 
land is almost every where cultivated in com 
8uid vines ; but though it is by no means 
fertile, the groves of dwarf pines seem to be 
the only interruption to the labours of the 
peasant. The vines are at present short and 
without support ; the precision of their ar-- 
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Tsmgem^nt, and the tender green colour of 
their leaves, render them a pretty object in 
the landscape., We pursued . our track 
through several clean white villages, without 
beggars, to Tarassa, where we were glad to 
refresh and to repose ourselves during the 
hesA, of mid-day. . The peasants of Catalonia 
have a curious mode of drinking ; the wine- 
bottles are made somewhat in the form of a 
tea-pot ; by means of a tube they spout the 
wine into tibeir mouths at ^ litue distance, 
and are very adroit in this ckah custom. I 
have seen half a dozen peasants at dinner, 
who have handed round the bottle during 
the whole meal without once touching the 
spout with their lips ; the water- vessels are 
made for the same practice. ^ This mode of 
drinking is ancient and classical, as may be 
seen in the frescoes of Herculaneum. 

From Tarassa we continued our route to* 
Savendell, resting an Itour by^ the way : th^sp, 
•are rather neat, towns, and oontain clptfi 
manufactories. It being holiday-time, we 
met a vast 'many peasants on Ae road fti their, 
best clc^hes ; and we had fresh occasion to- 
admire this fine race of clean and industri- 
ous j^eople. We passed a mountain coyer: 
ed with white goats and sheep : the latt^-- 
are most of them black, with smair horns, 
and their appearance is very lean and scraggy. 
After ridhig through the lively village of St. 
Andreol, we found ourselves in the fertile 
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and populous ^cinity of Barcelona* Hie 
city, backed by Monjoich, has a jpret^ locrik 
on iim Side ; and though it ivas impossilde 
fat us, whose ejres had been so lately feasted 
with Ate channs of Naples and Goioa, to 

* be struck with the yiU^ of Barcelona, yet 
returning from monastic solitude, they de« 
l^fated us extremely. We hastened lest 
we should be too late for the gates, which 
we idways shut at eight o'clock. 

Our journey to-day has been at least forty 
miles, and a tad road ; - but I earnestly ad- 
vise any traveller who wishes to be pleased 
and surprised by Montserrat, to prefer it to 
the other (throufi^Martorel:) by this means 
he will receive his first impression from a 
most interesting general view of the moun- 
tain, and his ciuiosity ynJl thus be sharpen- 
ed instead of checked. It is ten miles fur- 
ther, and the road is worse ; but it is all to 
be done in a day. 

We found the Rambla (the parade of 
Barcelona) crowded by all the middle or- 
ders of the citizens ; men, women, priests, 
and' monks. It was the double holiday of 
Whit-Monday and Saint Renpands. After 
the opera, about thirty carriages moved in 

,]HK)cessipn : they were "generally shabby, 
both as to the vdbicle and the equipage ; 
and many were of the ancient square form. 
The general's (which was preceded by two 
dragoons) and that of the governor, were in 
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the Parisian fashion : the harness of both 
was handsome, and decorated with silver ; 
the latter had plumes on the horses' heads. 
May 31st. Being d^ermined to set out 
at all events for Valencia to-morrow, we sent • 
for a master muleteer, and agreed with him 
for two volantes, whidi were to perform the 
journey in seven days. The distance is 
fi^-^five leagues, aibout two hundred and 
twenty miles ; and we t^re to pev^r twenty* 
four dollars for each caniage. On our cal-' 
ii^ at tbe banker's, he presented us with 
^ king's declaration of war, dated the 16tb. 
Thou^ prq>ared to expect such an event, 
yet we^ were a little confounded ; but it still" 
more increased our anxiety to set out for 
Madrid. 
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CHAP. III. 

Enyirons of Barceloiia.r— Plain of Villa-Franca.— 
Roman Ahtiquities. — Paragona. — Late Arch, 
bishop. — San Carlos. — Barren Tract. — Castle of 
Almenara. — ^Plain of Valencia. — Saguntanu^— 
yalencia. — The Theatre. 

Wk Mt Barcelona about seven in the 
morning of the 1st of June ; and at Hit 
gates were obliged, as usual, to fee the cus- 
tom-house officers. The neat and fertile 
gardens, and the rich vale of Llobregat, at- 
tracted as much admiration as our formet 
journey to Montserrat* The hedges of fine 
lofty aloes, which are seen in every cultivat- 
ed part of Catalonia,,are perhaps one of its 
most remarkable features. Soon after we 
passed the Llobregat, which is almost dried 
up, we came into a dull country of hills^ 
covered with dwarf-pines.. ^ At J.2 o'clock 
we arrived at a venta, not very dirty, where 
we remained till three, during the heat of 
the day ; here we procured some omelets 
and wine. After dinner the same uninter- 
esting landscape accompanied us for the 
greater part of the way ; the road however 
is excellent, raised and bricked up at the 
sides. In one placQ an attempt has been 
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made to throw a bridge wilb t^o rdmg^ of 
apches across a small valley, to shorten the 
route ; but it has failed, from want of skill 
in the architect. Near it is building a coun- 
try seat for a rich citizen of B^rcelonaf 
which I mention as it is a novelty and a 
curiosity in Spain tasee a villa re^3iy in the 
country. Cultivation began to shew itself 
here and there. Toward^ the evening at 
length the rich and picturesque plain of 
Villa-franca opened on us, and closed the 
prospects of the day. It is an irregular 
juece of ground, generally clothed With vine- 
yards, barley, hemp, &c. but not entirely 
cultivated ; having pine groves which inter- 
sect the fields in different parts, and add in- 
finitely to the beautiful variety of the scene. 
The great object, however, which attracts 
and abscxrbs all .our attention, is the fine 
blue spiral mass of Montserrat. I had no 
idea of its length, and of its magnificent ir- 
regularity, till this view was set before me : * 
it IS more striking and ^surprising than any 
thing I ever beheld. 

We arrived, about eig^ o'clock, at a good 
posada in Villa-franca, which is kept by an 
Italian, having performed only seven leagues 
(twenty-eight miles) in the whole day's jour- 
ney. We visited the cathedral ; but it was 
tpo dark to examine the interior. Exter- 
nally it has the air of a large £ngH^h coun- 
ty church ; plain, with buttresses, a tower, 

. 5—2 
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and a slioit sj^ine. The* town . is vneat, and 
Contains many shops ; the houses ave of 
plaistcr, weB white- washed. We supped m 
company with several odier travellers, who 
were all eager few our news concerning the* 
war. > The repast was a perfect banquet, 9iad 
gave a deceitful ^>ecimjeR o£ the. farc at Span- 
ish inns : and as this was unique, I wHl in- 
sert an account of it* The » company wefe 
eight in number : our fir^ course consisted 
of fish, stewed beef, and stewed pigeons ; 
the second a leg and loin of a kid, sallad^ 
three chickens, peas, and burnt cream ; far 
our share of this, and our beds, &c, we were 
only charged three pesettas (thirty pence) 
each. A ciuious afiray took place after sup- 
per. As the muleteers and the females of 
the imi were familiarly conversing in a bal- 
coiiy at the end df the roc^n, the noise they 
rnade so enraged a German of the company, 
that after frequently commanding silence, he 
seized the foremost of the men,.andattempt- 
*ed to force him out of the room : this, how- 
ever, the other indignantly resisted i-* and In 
a furibus passion, snatched up half a dozen 
plates from the side-taUe, to fling at his ad- 
versary, to whose aid I advanced, and wrest- 
ed the plates out of his hand. After a great 
deal of quarrelling (in which all the strangers 
spoke theilr own language, and the females 
resolutely took the muleteers' part) the iiv 
traders left the room grumbling, and we 
retired to rest. 
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.2. We set out ffais moenkg at haiS mst 
four o'clock ; and as we hsft the vale of VU- 
larfranca, gai^e a parting look of admiratkm 
to the pinnacles oi Montseirat The coun- 
tiy through whicdi we proceeded was culti- 
vated, though not very, fertile. The few vil- 
lages we saw were neat ; and, like the others 
of Catalonia, bespoke the industry of their in- 
habitants: in one of them we breakfasted on 
oianges, bread, and wine. Soon afierwards , 
we came to a Roman arch, of no beauty ex- 
cept the colour of the stone : it has two Co- 
rinthian pilasters oa each side the aperture, 
and a light entablatiH-e* The traces of the 
inscrj|>tion are almost entirely obliterated. 
It is supposed to have been the ancient en- 
trance'^into the Campus Terraconensis, but 
I diink without any prdbability. The com* 
mon people, as usual, refer it to the time of 
the Moors. The posada, where we stopped 
during the heat of the day, afforded us some 
excellent muttonchops, salt fish^.and salad, 
for which we were charged four pesettas* * 
After dinner we passed several pine groves ; 
in one of which, by the road side, stands a 
monument of the same coloured stone as 4he 
arch which I have just mentioned : it is 
plain, without dignity or grace. In the 
middle of the front next to the sea, are two 
figures in relievo of mourning warriors, con-^ 
siderably de&eed, and veiy moderatdy de* 
signed. At ^ttie upper* part is an inscription, 
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of which cmk a few words aie now legible. 
It is caUed tne toooib of the Scipios (the t» 
ther and the uncle c^ Sci^ Afiicanus). The 
probability of this, or perhap the idea al* 
together, has arisen fix>m their having both 
been killed in Spain; and from the first 
wwd, which se^ms to have been Comelio^ 
particularly as we know Cornelius was the 
name of one of them. 

The slowness of our vehicle, and the pros* 
pect of having five more days to travel, and 
even then to be but half-way to Madridi, be- 
gan at this mom^t to dismay me greatly ; 
but my attention was soon , odled off from 
these considerations by the rich plain, and 
picturesque little city, of Tarragona. In 
this fertue spot the harvest of barley, rye, 
and oats, was begun; and we admired, as 
we passed along, me numerous broad luxu- 
riant fig-trees wiiich grew amcmg the com- 
i^elds. 

Tarr^ona stands upon a rocky elevation, 
and has the remans of ancient fortifications 
siuTounding it with a pleasing irregularity. 
A few old buildings, and the tower of the 
cathedral, rise above them ; so that it had all 
the appearance^, of a town of the thirteenth 
century, and after entering we mi^t still 
continue the delusion. It i^ every where 
dirty and ill built, and swarmki^with monks 
and priests. Toourgreat sxupnse;; the mule- 
teer iinformed us that there was no posada 
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whape we cbuld skep, but diat vrt must 
continue our journey into the country for 
another hour : — an archiepiscopal ^ty with- 
out an inn, on the high road betweRi Valen^ 
cia and Barcelona! We had just time to 
visit the cathedral, whidi is peculiarly in* 
teresting, since its date is ascertained : and 
it affords a proof that the same change, from 
the round to the pointed arch, took place in 
Spain during the twelfth century, as we 
bnow it assumed at thcf same era in our owh 
country. The building is, in general, plain 
and masTsive ; l^t tlie Intern and stalls, 
which Sre of a lat«* date, are rich and beau- 
tiftil. / 

The archbishop, Don Francisco Armana, 
is just dead. He !vas a man of such emi- 
nent sanctity, that when the king visked the 
town in his r6tum from Barcelona, and the 
prelate kAdt to kiss his htod, the king beg- 
ged him to rise, and said, " It is I, reva?eiTKi 
iaiher, who must ask that favour of you." 
Then turning to his family," he i^d,'"Be. 
hold a saiQt of a^ archbishop ! I de$k^ you 
Will all follow my example." 

We had ndther time nor inclination to 
search for the traces of aUcient Tarraco. 
Upon kaving the city, which is even more 
picturesque On this skle than on the otifer, 
we again descended into the Campo Tarrav 
gpnes, which "is equal in richness and beau- 
ty to Campania itsdf. It is surroundbdL by 
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an amphilfaeatre of Uue moantaim, asid is 
filled with com md vineft: dwese aie phmt- 
ed in strips, like Viariegated ribands; the 
com in Aie middle, e^ed oa eacb side with 
a row of green vhies. Fig smd cdive-trees 
aie eyery wliere frequent, hlgti aloes skirt 
the rood, and several villagjes are preltSy m- 
terspersed in the landscape. Alter jc^ne 
for three quarters c^ an hour over a baa 
voad, we arrived at Santa Semf^na, a sec- 
tary ventOf at half past eig^ This vei^ 
(for it is in^ssible to translate the w<»^) 
like all the others tirhich I have seen^ is 
buUt over a staUe^ and K^s a pub^c sittuig* 
room with a few bed-rooms opening into it; 
the former emitted a most pffensive smelly 
and was embellished in difibrent places wHb 
I»les of pigeons' dung. Mounting a ladd^ 
to see, as we thoi^&, an upper chamber^ 
we found a large pigeon-house; so that, 
even if we had received no other assurances, 
iRfit might have been i^rtain that the house 
was well stored with ipas* No9»e cf the 
rooms have any windwtrs : die air and the 
light 'are equaUv excluded by wooden shut* 
ters* Indeed Ido not wond^ that Fificher 
advises tr^vell^rs rather to luave the Au- 
gust Sims of Andalusia, than to pass Uxng 
wmter nights in these solitary aand comfort* 
less hovels. Our aheete w^are clean ; and 
we however had evcay advantiige of a li^t 
supper. 
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We depsacttAj as usual, at half past four 
o^ciock ; passing for some time through a 
cultivated and rather fertile country, which, 
at lengtfi changed to an absolute desert. 
We proceeded lamentably slow over an in- 
different road ; and passed Hospitalet, a 
voita near the ruins of a fort on the sea- 
coast« Here we observed a patrole of sol- 
diers setting out on the same route as our-^ 
selves ; which exciting our enquiries, we 
found that we were approaching a district 
frequented by banditti. The soldiers were 
returning to their station, which was the. 
house where we stopped to dine in the mid- 
die of the d^, and where they arrived long 
befbre us. It was near twelve before we 
came to this lonely mansion, which is built . 
against the tower and walls of an ancient 
castle. It afforded some fish (sardines) and 
atn omelet ; and we rested in it till three 
o'clock, when we again set forward. The 
jx)ad was excellent all the way to the town 
were we slept, which was twelve miles off ; 
but it lay through a country where every 
rock and every bush seemed to warn us of 
danger. On one side was the sea ; on the 
other a range of barren rocks ; and on both, 
between the road and these objects, an irreg- 
ular ground covered with d^?mf, rosemary,, 
and other underwood. This sameness of 
prospect is now and then varied by a strag- 
gling grove of pines ; which, however, docs 
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not by any means give the country a more 
lively appearance. At eight o^clock we ar- 
rived at a veiy clean posada in PeriUo, hav- 
ing travelled eight leagues (thirty-two miles) 
in the course of the day. 

. 4tli. We left our inn at the usu^ time. 
The land about the town is cultivated, but 
our prospects soon became very dreary. 
We advanced slowty across a barren ffeath 
to the bank of the Ebro, a fine broad river 
which rushes towards the sea with a yellow 
muddy stream : the view before us is that of 
an ungeniaU countiy covered with carob- 
trees, and is terminated more inland by a 
barren ridge of grey rocks. As we were 
wmting for the ferry-boat, or rather two 
boats with a platform over them, the wind 
swept very coldfy across the desert. The 
ferrying business was managed with great 
adroitness ; and we wer^ landed a^t La Posta, 
a miserable village, the first dirty onq we 
have seen in Spain. The country, as we 
proceed, is here and there enlivened by corn- 
fields ; and every where covered by the al-, 
garrobo, or carob-trees, which are short aijd 
bushy, bearing long pods, which are eaten 
by the pigs as well as by the peasants. We 
dined at a beautiful little village, built by 
the king, near the sea-side, and called from 
him San Carlos. A port is here construct- 
ed for fishing-boats ; but a long stretch of 
latid which renders these roads convenient 
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for vessels of a larger si^e, has been the oc- 
casion of the foundation of the town. The 
works were discontinued in consequence of 
the war with France in 1792, and the church 
and n^y other buildings still remain in an 
unfinished state 

About eight miles from hence we passed 
the foot of the last mountaui of Catania ; 
and entered, by a bridge over a small dry 
course of a river, the kingdom of Valencia. 
The plain here widens with hills in the dis- 
tance, the cultivation improves, the road is 
h^etter, and the change of dress immediately 
shews itself. The costume of Valencia is 
not perhaps quite so picturesque as that of 
the Catalans : but it is very much so ; and 
is certainly more uncpnmion, and better 
suited to a hot climate. Tlie Valencians are 
tall and strong, with long black hair, and fine 
dark eyes ; but they do not appear so hand- 
some as their neighbours. cAs we ^proach- 
ed the town of Binrosas^ the country became 
exceedingly rich ; and near the town it is a 
perfect garden. The vines, hamp, com, &c. 
are planted with the nicest regularity ; and 
are interspersed with fig, palm, and other 
trees. All the peasants were busy at work ; 
trimming, hoeing, pruning, and watering the 
fields: — ^and all this close to the sea too ! 
The inn at Binrosas is large, and is kept by 
an Italian : .we fea^ ihelill luck to arrive when 
eyery cjia^nher. :)^9^ engaged except gr& ; 
^ ' ^ ' 7 
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MWch/as htight be Sttpposfed, >wtt5 not Ae 
best. IVo ttevellers vi^ed us tdmost as 
soanas'xre gbt in, Who requested that tiieir 
carriage imght accompany ours to-morrow, 
' 'as part of the r^ad which ^ we sfaouWbe obli- 
ged to travel had lately been infested by 
■ robbers. ^When we Tetked to bed, about 
' eleven, the whole -towti was resouridhig to 
the gi^tars, lltmboiines,^ aiid castanets, of i&e 
dancing p^s&itttry. 

SA. ^Sandiy. 'The muleteers attended 
inass 'this moming-at four o'clock,' in con- 
sequence of which oi&r departure was delay- 
ed till a little after five. A volante, con- 
takiing an Italian atid a Dutchman (the 
trave&rs'with whom we spoke lastni^t,) 
joined us on the way. The road deviates 
more than usual from the sea it is in admir- 
able repair, and we passed along pleasantly^ 
. though without much variety, through-a 
- country filled with vineyards, and bounds 
on each side by a range of barren hills. On 
one. of these we observed^ in mi elevated «it- 
uati6n, the ruins of an ancient castle 'buHt 
in the Mooridi wars* The town^ here-are 
more ♦dirty than those of Catalonia* ^ After 
a pause of three hours in the middle of the 
day, our pany^ cansistii]ig of three darnages 
and ftinemen^ set foi«ward'^g^n-^arid pro- 
ceeded over the district said to be fti^ted 
by the robbers* The -ritj^d was- excellent ; 
and lay through a^ vall^ hert and there pro- 



dltfiii^ coffiy bwtfal|^»st. Qntirtiyi covorcd 

The hijb on each akJe. are pteaaing, audi we 
ccHiM hardly coneeivei it a. more daiigeix^u$< 
s|^t thiH the loody h^th b^twecm Hospita* 
let and Eerillo. Our adv^iced guaixi was/ 
at oDee tii[ue, thrown into aiittle. al^rm by the 
suddm appearance of eight ^tout men (some 
can^^ing guns) from the wood ; but they, 
passed us quietly,.and we arrived about sev- 
ep in perfect safe^ at a solitary veiita by the^* 
road-rside.. The exterior of this edifice was 
ti:uly disjooucaging ;. and to con^lete our 
ifti^ry, the Dutchman, with an activity of 
i#tich we had no expectation^ while our ser- 
vaiat was. hag^^ing with the women. bek>w^ 
skipped. up stairs. and. ixK^.possesaiim of; the 
b^ roomii Thou^ wx^etchedin itadf^ the 
venta. is. pleasantly situated, being surround- 
ed, by a; grove of oli\5es, carobs, palms, and 
aloea^ On one side is .the sea at a few miles 
distance ; on the odm* the, hills ai^ pleasipg* 
ly rmsdf and a ruinous (msde qn one of 
dif»3L is a pcomiaeat and.picturesx|ue object 
iathesc^ifi. 

6th« As our muleteer promised to take us 
to-day as far as Morviedro, ii^ weve induced 
to rise by candle-light, and get into our car- 
riage at three o'ek>ck. bt^ube counse of the 
iupmmg: we. traversed' a dreaiy cowitry^ and. 
piiS8edx>ver! the Puenie di Villa R^safet a very 
nptde:0iadsm bridge across the n^^y diy 
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bed of a river. Li proceeding throu^ the 
town of Castaneo, we could not help observ- 
ing that we had taken leave of glass win- 
dows* The houses here are rude; gene- 
rally one story high for the lower ordiTs, and 
not more than two for the more opulent in- 
habitants : the window-shutters have small 
apertures, which are open for air when the 
heat requires the former to be closed. It is 
a clean and lively town. As we left it, we 
passed a convent ; and observed that we had 
seen fewer of these edifices, and fewer clergy, 
in all the towns on the road except Tarra- 
gona, than we expected. A vast number of 
monumental crosses, chiefly of wood, about * 
three feet high, attracted our attention to- 
day ; though we have observed them less fre- 
quent in other places. The cross is erected 
(Ml the spot where a murder, quarrel, or ac- 
cident happened, and the parish buries the • 
dead. A superb road, enlivened by the pas- 
sing and repassing of industrious peasants, 
and leading through a countr}'^ well cultiva- 
ted with vmes, olives, carobs, beans, beard- 
ed wheat, &c. brought us about twelve 
o'clock to the cleanest venta we have met 
with in our journey. 

At three o'clock, the muleteers being im- . 

' patient, our cavalcade was again in motion* 

The day was dreadfully hot ; the road, if 

possible, improved ; yet we again met with 

the dull prospect of fields a little cultivatedt 
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but every where covered by an orchard of 
darob-trees. An interesting object, how- 
ever, at length roused our attention; the 
castle of Almenara, admirabfy isituated for 
defenc^upon a rock with three peaks, lofty, 
for the most part inaccessible, and entirely 
detached from the neighbouring hills : the 
keep stands upon the topmost eminence, 
surrounded by out-works, which descend 
and extend themselves to tlie other two 
points, where watch-towers are erected. 
We wished we could have seen it more ac- 
curately. Neglect, and its exposed situa- 
tion near the sea, seem to have conspired to 
leave nothing but the mere shell ; and even 
through this the tempest has made its way 
for many a winter. Full of this antiquity, 
we turned the .comer of tlie rock on which 
it stands, and were in a moment called oflP- 
to behold a scene which nature, industry, 
imagination, and memory, all conspire to 
render one of the most delightful in the 
world. We had been_ disappointed that, 
within twenty-five miles of Valencia, the 
country wore no extraordinary aspect of fer- 
tility ; but now the plain of Valencia opens 
upon us, full of all the riches of nature, — 
vines, com, vegetables, mulberries, carobs, 
olives, figs, &c. : some picturesque palms in 
the fore- ground ; behind, a range of moun- 
tains beautifully sloping ; and at a great dis- 
tance, the insulated rock which Bears the 

7—2 
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ruins of Saguntum : — all tiiis viewed by Ae 
glowijig tints of sun-set ! The pjaki of Ca- 
pu^ is Always quoted as the most beaui^ifiil 
ins^ince of fertility, and its pendant vines are 
certainly delicious ; but here the pro^)ect is 
more oiversified, and infinitely more lifce a 
garden. All the vines and vegetabtes ibpc 
arranged with the nicest precision ; chamiete 
are fcxmed, and water tows to every part, 
either directed from the rivers in the neigh- 
bourhood, or drawn up from weHs by muka. 
The varied colours and irregul^' groupes 
of trees are highly pleasing. \VhaX a ^i^- 
ous triumph <rf nature and industry ! What 
^ delicious evening ! All the peasants car- 
rying their ploughs and their mat beds on 
their mules, and returning from their work 
ringing. But as we walked along this iw- 
ble road, it was not nature and indus^ 
alone which engaged our attentioh* At one 
end erf the vista rises the ca^e of Almc- 
nara j at the other the rock, whose sides 
^re interspersed with, and whose top is 
crowned by the ruins of Saguntum, cofisiit- 
iflg of rugged towers and embattled wails, 
which are very numerous and picturesque. 
At its foot stands the town of Morviedro ; 
by the road side is an ancient mausoleum* 
with a cross rising above it ; and near It a> 
rude obe^Udc, built of irregular stones, and 
bearing four coats of arms, signifying the 
^pot wi6-e the diocesses of Valencia, Ma- 



jorea, Portos% mA Segorba» me^ afind ai^ 
separated. Tlie eostume of the peasants 
adds greatly to the high interest of tne scene. 
We found a good posada at Morviedro ; 
where we draijik tea, and slept comfortably. 
June 7th. We arose earty tMs mornings 
and at six a guide attended us to the ruins 
of Sagpuntum. We were anxious to see the 
arcfaitecturai taste of a Romaa Ipwn so ftit 
leitioved frc»n the seat o[ the arts ; but of 
&is ik<^r^ remsua only dight tiaces. Saguii'* 
turn was admirably situated for luxury and 
defence : it stood upon a steep rock ; which^ 
detached from the n^i^bouring ridge of 
hills/ projects bcddly into the fertile fiain of 
Valencia. Its statical was n<)t too high for 
convenience^ and high enough for securi^. 
The principal object which remains of it^ is 
the theatre ; without doubt the rudest frag- 
ment of antiquity that I have any where se«a. 
The seats, all broken and chi{^e(i, are form- 
ed out of the same stc»e, and have almost 
the appearance d part of the rock ; its 
height is neady <he same as that of the larg- 
er thea^e of Pompeia ; but this rises more 
suddenly, and has the peculiarity of three 
ranges cif vomitories, besides the doors of 
the upper corridor. It is evident that ^le 
proscenium mu$t have been where the read 
passes at present ; and what is now caHed 
the stage, which has, been divided into scve-r 
ral parts by waUs^ must be the remnaoit df 
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the Sffchitectural scene. There are twenty- 
seven ranges of seats under the upper corri- 
dor : and the circular part of the theatre is 
placed, as is usual, against the' side of the 
hill, from whence the rich plain of Alme- 
nara, terminated by its ancient castle, is en- 
tirely commanded* The theatrical specta- 
tors of London and Paris have never enjoy- 
6A so superb a scene as those of Saguntum ; 
and I think if it could be transported, it 
would go far to reconcile us all to the unity 
of place. This edifice is so constructed, that 
a person spes^ng at the end of the stage in 
a low voice, is easily understood in the up- 
permost seats. We desired our guide to 
speak something for this purpose ; upon 
which he immediately began the Ave Maria. 
Ascending higher, we entered the Moorish . 
ibrtificaticms which crown the long ridge of 
these rocks.^ Here we- were introduced to 
a few rude antiquities : which were chiefly 
the pavements of temples, the bases of half 
a dozen columns, and some inscriptions of 
the times of the Cesars, all of the grey stone 
of the place. Only two remains of marble 
are visible : the capital of an Ionic pillar, in 
a corrupt and loaded style ] and a small sta- 
tue of a priest, which has lost its head, but 
is not without grace. We were informied 
that about twenty years ago an excavation 
was attempted among the ruins by an Eng- 
Kshman, who was very actiye, and wrote a 
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gtieatdeal. He discovered tibe Ionic capi- 
tal, some coins,. and the pavement of a tem- 
ple. Since his effort, no one has made any 
attempt, till six years back ; when Don de 
Pach, a Castilian, archbishop of Sanq^ssa, 
visited. this place, continued two days living, 
with the hermit, and broke up the grbmid 
around the tower of Hercules, which stands 
on the highest part of the rock. He found 
a skeleton and some coins : the latter he 
took away ; declaring that if he were ai^h* 
bishop of Valencia, he would build a palace 
on this spot* Thye coins which are some- . 
times found here, are purchased by the pro- 
curator of Morviedro, who has a coUectkm. 
The king, in his late tour, inspected these . 
ruin^ : which in conseqi^ice expmenced- 
the loss of an ancient, statue, that. had re- 
mained here for ages, ; his majesty ordering 
it to be removed to omgnjent the custom- 
house of Valencia. When the Mows got 
possession of this station, they seised upcm 
the stones of the amphitheatre, and perhapsi 
many other ancient buildiq^, and construct- 
ed with them towers and a great extent of 
fortification : many parts o£ this work, how* . 
eyer^ particularly tne battlements, are formed 
entirely of a. strong qompoEoticHi made with 
lime a]gbd sm^ll stones. Near the i»vement 
of the temple of Diana (as it is called) and 
in other places^ are circular ranges of stones 
like wells, haying a tre^ in the centre of each* 



Here, oiir guide iiifiiim^u6,t}ie Women^Qf^ 
Se^untum^bumed th€mseitM< £Uid> dieir of-^ 
fects when the dty \^bm tskeni by Hianmbal; 

The view of the pfeun rf Valencia from 
tb^faenmtage which isbuilt among thoruins, 
i» the finest prospect of Uiit kind I ever be* 
held. The beautiM verdui'e, the neatness* 
and immense ejctent of cuhivation, the ikint' 
white towers* of the cajHtal daily seen at a 
distance, the bright bhi0 sea stretchmg along 
the hQri2on,sbd ifieeting every where a gar- 
dta, on its banks^ fbrmed a soene which wa^ 
admired by us even aft^r Aew<»ide]is T^4iidh 
we had seen in- Italy. 

. 6^ our return to the posada^ we* looked- 
into a^ cottiage which was entirely fullof sSk- 
worms, in dieir v^anicuter^ sjHnning) and 
grub states. A-^rl tGid us that last year 
dse had- derived fixim three pounds and a 
hatf of silk- worms^ wrapped up in» thdp pro« 
dbceX two QVB¥se» and three quarters of silk. 
We setliEirA ataboiutten o^clock to traverse 
the rich {dam to Valencia', whieh^ is three 
leagues- distant. The road is magnificent, 
and we wate kept in^ cGostaaxtf a£niradc»ii 
AS'We approach^E^ the capital i>f #le pro* 
vinee, tow^s asid scaHered houses off the 
rustic gSBxfeHers began to ms^ a frequent 
a{ipeMaiiee : the latter are ^mtehed, and 
httMe small woodto creases on their roofs. 
A9ae convent of Bismardteiet was on oiur 
left, widv a gardto <rf pdm-treesr When 



•wet entered :the;jmbiisbs;i}iese initanlly ceas- 
. ed, and Mie Ibuiid ourselyes ia a«ccneiasaimr 
, aodi smprisag ^ttsc if first ianding> in: a'&reign 
coiHitiy . y^e rwerejupon abi^ bridge over 
tthe bed of -a river, iat-present almost idiy. 
Three adits' bridges^urere in view, amaiRait- 
^ed with saints. under canopies: leadio^ito^ 
.picturesque efty^ jaumcHioded by.sBioientJbr- 
tificalaxms, with ;a iGothic gateway. ; i^and 
: shewing a vast many antique towers, booises^ 
and .some broase-tiled domes above ^ the 
• walls* AU thb filled us withastonishra^it ; 
. but iwe/ entered oi^y to^n^Qiider. more. ; Uiofe 
we saw narrow alxWs, ipecfile .in .stnmge 
( oostitme, frequent .ficvdiic ^ edifices, - shops 
. m£ti liirge paintings of ioiints fori their ^logns, 
•and seldom haviing g^ass in die windms, 
awsii^ ^tretehed across the wa^, and pro- 
jecting, kdtices : indeed,- aftec this, I can no 
looges entertain tbe/ootmnGai idea, that^an 
-Bii^lti^msBi takes (his lea^ve iitf. all grand sub^ 
:jectariQf«|ai|>riae after he iiafr^ient: his ^ first 
da^cafjCaUis. 

We pdit up at the .Tres!Reges, the Fonda 
'de la Par (the .best .aiui) beinir .en^ardy full. 
WefouiKi;the itKims beaidnithe naL»df 
i^ma^;^ and. oven the house door was in- 
fjstatibed ^f>Sancti tres. Reges, Casfsar, M«^- 
-dnor,: fe:&lthas&r,.omte pro nobis, nun&^ 
in.ho»ii»SBli2inQ8trs&j!?' -Aaabnanacisnaal- 
;«d)ttpetn;ihe passage^ to/ tell when the soom- 
iment is ejapQsedm the churohes^ . . 
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rB4t THKAT%E. 

At six o'dodk we attended' the titeatre ; 
and in CMir way thither observed many shop- 
keepers sitting on their cotmters, and play- 
ing their guitars. We paid a pesetta each, 

. axtd were shewn into an empty pit : indeed 
• the number of persons in the whole house 
might easily have been counted. The stage 
is small) and the house remarkably ill-con- 
structed ; it is twelve boxes in length, three 

. stories hiffh, and the pit only fifteen paces 
broad : the boxes are entirely open, with 

.wooden balustrades ; the whole painted 
white. The comedy performed was La 
Reconciliacion di Jos dos Hermanos (the 
Birth-Day, as rejH'esented at Covei\t Garden) 

, taken or rather abridged from Kotzebue. 

. The scenery was new, but badly painted ; 
and the acting execmble, totally without 
spirit To me the audience seemed to be 

.^eep. The prompter, shewing his head in 
the front of the stage without any coticeal- 
mtnt, appeared much the most prominent 
character in the piece ; and his droning 
voice, nearly as loud as that of the actors, 
was heard reciting the play from beginning 
to end. The partition between the house 
and the street is so thin (and what rendered 
this more unfortunate, is the situatic^ of the 
theatre near the Qity gate) that at every mo- 
ment^ in the most interesting scenes of the 
comedy, carriages were heard passing, mules 
jingling their bells, and at one time the guaid 
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examining a passport, was louder than the 
prompter. There was hardly a laugh, and 
not one applause during the whole perform^ 
ance. The Spanish translator has turned 
the hearty blunt Jack Junk (as he appe^s 
on our stage) into an old forlorn sailor, who 
looked like Robinson Crusoe on the desert 
isl3J>d* After the pla^ a volero was danced 
with considerable spirit, succeeded by a song 
badly performed ; and the amusements were 
finished by a stupid farce, in which the hu-* 
ihour consisted in a servant who conceals 
himself behind a side-scene, from which he 
Ccmtinually looks out, and makes remarks 
upon what is said on the stage. At ten 
o'clock the whole performance was oyer4 
This theatre has been built about ten years : 
it is lai^ enough ; but it is intended to 
erect a new one in a more handsome and 
conveni^t style. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Valencia. — Its Buildings. — ConTcnt of San Fran- 
cesco. — Cathedral. — Archbishop. — View from 
, the Tower. — Religious Concert. — Corpas»Chris« 
ti Day. — Processions at Valencia and Madrid. 

r 

June Sth. 

We walked through several antique and 
i^urious streets to the Plaza de San Frances- 
co, which is a sort of market for job-coach- 
men and mule-masters. After isurveying 
their carriages, and hearing their ofiers, we 
visited the convent of St. Francis. ^ The 
church is dark and ugly : the cloister, how- 
ever, amply rewarded our trouble. It is 
plain, but noble in its proportions and ex- 
tent ; and the enclosure is fiill of luxuri- 
ant oranges and palms, which cast a delight- 
ful shade. The walls are painted better than 
qsual, with the life and miracles of St. Fran- 
cis : — they are beyond all wonder ! — 
" things unattempted yet by land or seaJ^ 
Over the door of the cells, which open into 
an internal passage, are inscriptions signify- 
ing the different offices of the friars ; and, 
at the same time, displaying their taste in 
poetical composition. I remember one of 
tliem — 

" Hie moderator adest conrenti pervipil hujus !'* 
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The cathedral is a large edifice ; the tower, 
lantern, and gates of which are in a good 
Gothic style. The body of the church has 
been rebuilt in the Italian taste : it is neat 
and not unpleaSing as to its ornaments ; but 
is only striking from its extent. A very 
venerable choir fills the greater part of the 
church ; and the altar is of solid silver. The 
archbishop's palace is perhaps the best house 
in the city, though it is built of plaister 
white-washed. The present prelate Cam- 
pani, is of Italian origin, though a Spaniard 
by birth : he is seventy-two years of age, 
but looks younger. In his yotith he was a 
Franciscan friar, from whence he rose to be 
general oi?the order, and archbishop of Va- 
lencia. His annual revenue is about three 
hundred thousand dollars, arising from lands; 
and he has three villas in the neighboiuiidod 
of the city, in one of which he resides nearly 
half the year, coming here only ' on festivals 
and days of ceremony ; his whole residence 
in his palace at Valencia is perhaps for three 
months, and he generally spends about four 
with the court at Madrid. His establish- 
ment comprises above forty servants. An 
arch is thrown from his palace across the 
street to the cathedral, so that he comes to 
church without either carriage or proces- 
sion. He has the character of gfeat austeri- 
ty ; and his looks accord with his character. 
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The custom-house is a commonrplace 
building, but is much admired here ; nor is , 
it to be wondered that at Valencia, \dierc 
the houses are so eccentric, a piece of regu- 
larity should be an object of admiration. 

We ascended the tower of the cathedral, 
and from thence enjoyed a noble prospect of 
the surrounding country, and the sea at half 
a league's distance. No view can be richer 
than this, the fields exhibiting alternate car- 
pets of die finest verdure and the brightest 
yellow, interspersed with groves of oliveSi. 
figs, and palms ; towns, villages, and scat- 
tered houses : but from this spot, which is 
near the middle of the city, the country is 
at too great a distance to obsjrve all the 
niceties of the planting, training, and irrigat- 
ing the land ; which makes me prefer the 
view fi"om the hermitage of Saguntum, where' 
a scene or rather map of fertility is closely 
submitted to the eye, and where it is less 
distracted by the mixture of villages and 
houses. 

The convent of St. Domingo has a dome 
of bright bronze tiles, which is a^new won- 
. der among the strange sights around us. 
The rest of the building is old and shabby j 
yet it is impossible not to walk with pleasure 
in the decayed Gothic cloister, the arches of 
which are full of muUion work, and the en* 
closure well shaded with large orange trees. 
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bi the €Y€mng we passed the gate of Ser- 
raenosy by which we had entered yesterday, 
to enjoy again the prospect which had so 
much surprised us. Valencia is really a 
Jbreign city, and one of another century. 
Standing on the side of the suburbs, and 
seeing^ the four dark bridges, the long line 
of low fortification, the heavy gate-house, the 
rude towers and palm trees rising above the 
walls, we either entirely forget Europe, or 
that we exist in 1803. The sun-set was 
magnificent to-night. We walked by the 
bank of the Guadalaviar to the Alameda, 
which is quite an eastern prospect, e^^hibi- 
ting two alleys of embowering trees, sur- 
rounded by numerous plantations of palms. 
Here we observed about a dozen carriages 
driven slowly up and down, of all fashions 
exicept the English. The Plaza de Catedral 
{^resented a curious spectacle in the evening 
a concert being performed there in honour 
of to-morrow's festival of Corpus-Christi. 
On this occasion the whole square was cov- 
ered with awnings, and brilliantly illuminat- 
ed : on one side of it a number of triumphal 
cars, carrying images of saints, were arrang- 
ed in a*line , and I could not but observe 
that the Virgin had two candles burning be- 
fore her, while the chariot which carried the 
Deity was totally in the dark* A band w^s 
stationed in these machines, and another in 
the balcony of the town-hall, playing alter- 
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nately to a considerable ccmcourse of people. 
The scene was very novel and extraordma- 
ry ; but it reminded me rather of a tea-gar- 
den frolic, than of a religious celebration. 

June 9. Corpus-Christi day.-^— We were 
awakened this morning by a violent rii^ing 
of bells ; and upon our leaving the irai^ we 
found the streets thronged with people of all 
ranks in their gala clothes, and many in mas- 
querade dresses. The peasants were as pic- 
turesque as possible, in their broad-brimmed 
hats with gold tassels, white shirt, kelt, and 
sandals, and their jackets with long ribands 
instead of buttons, hanging carelessly over 
their shoulders ; all who could aiford it had 
silk cloaks, this being the established day 
for putting on summer apparel. The high- 
er ranks were full dressed, with bags and 
swords, and mixed with the crowds which 
moved every where without noise or confu- 
sion. 

As we proceeded to the cathedral, we 
were astonished to find a number of gigantic 
and ridiculous figures of men and women. 
Moors and Egyptians, set out directly op- 
posite to the triumphal saints ; and we were 
still more surprized to hear that they were 
to be carried in the same procession this 
evening. The church was filled with peo- 
ple, the sacrament exposed on the altar, the 
canons in the choir, habited in purple sout- 
ans and hoods, were singing to a uoble or- 
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gsm, assisted by a powerful band of odier ino 
staruments. The archbishop presided, aiMi 
wore over his purple the blue and white rib- 
and of the royal order of Carlos IIL, which 
the king put on with hi& own hand when the 
court was ut Valencia last year. The morn- 
ing passed in observing simular acts of fes- 
tivity and devotion in other places ; and at 
four o'clock in the. evening, we took posses- 
sion of -a window near the cathedral to wit- 
ness the solemn procession of the Corpus- 
Christi, which, upon the whole, was the 
grandest Roman-catholic exhibition I have 
ever seen. All the streets were crowded ; 
and the windows of the archbishop's palace^ 
situated opposite to us^ were decorated with 
draperies of crimson damask. Small pro- 
cessions kept moving to the cathedral, car- 
rying the images of the different parish 
churches and convents to the general ren- 
dezvous. Every house had its saints new 
dressed ^id placed in conspicuous situa- 
tions ; we saw a considerable number, be- 
sides several relics, in that in which we were 
stationed. The soldiers with difficulty made 
a passage through the crowd for the trium- 
phal cars, each drawn by four fine mules^ 
and each containing at least ten persons. 
These machines are ugly, resembling boats 
with wheels ; and then* representations are 
badly executed, and shamefully disgusting. 
They are so unmanageable, that this day of 



ftsthri^ has never passed wkhcnit aa nnU 
dent ; a circumstance which has induced 
the archbish(^ to attemjpt the omission of 
them^ as well as of the ludicrous scene which 
I shall afiemiwxU. describe ; but the peofda 
are headstrong in retaining thdr &youritd 
p^rt of the fete. 

The first machine contains a re]^?esenta* 
tbn at die Trini^, and of Adam and Eve 
expelled from Paradise ; between these effi-i 
ges a set of boys dance with hoops and beils^ 
The second haeC the Virgm ; the third Faith; 
the fourth St. Vincent, by whose interposi- 
tion Valencia is supposed to have been de^ 
livered from the Moors ; the fifth St. Mi« 
chael; and the sixth the Devil. On the 
stages or platforms of the five former sare^ as 
I have mentioned, groupes of dancing boys ; 
but his Satanic nugesty has a di&rent itc* 
c^npaniment. On his ste^ the seven 
mortal sins are represented by masks, th^ 
foremost among whom is Fornication danc* 
ing to a fiddle, and exhibiting every sort of 
indecency. These pupp^t*shews proceeded 
ki full g^lop towards the cathedral ; and we 
soon received the melancholy intelligence 
ihat one of them had rushed by a person 
who wi^ standing against a wall, and li^ui ab* 
solutely torn his bowels out. 

About five o'clock a cart was brought 
through the streets filled with orange leaves, 
which weve scattered if)^ the path of the prd'- 



eesskm; aiui at the end of anodier half hour 
Ae ps^esoit hegaai to shew itself before our 
window* It had made the tour of the whok 
city, and was now on its return to the cathe* 
dral» It appeared nearly in the following 
ORD£R : Gigantic figures of gentlemen, 
ladies. Moors, and Egyptians, preceded 
by outre chamcters with enormous heads« 
&int5 from the parish churches dressed in 
tawdry clothes, and attended by the priests 
and chief inhabitants in full dress, toother 
with dancing boj^ and music. Scrq^ture 
ch^'actors : Moses with the law ; Aaron in 
pontifical robes, wklx the budding rod ; Da- 
vid with his haop ; Sampson with Goliah^s 
head ; Joshua with the sun in his hand ; 
Abrahaih with Isaac bearing the &ggot8 ; 
Noah carrying the dove ; and Balaam cm his 
ass* Then followed the convents of the 
city : the monks of the Holy Trinity (m 
white soutans, with black robes and hoodfi 
m^yrked with blue crosses;) the Capuchins 
(brown ;) Canndites (brown with white 
cloaks ; ) Benedictines, or black monks ; ,fii- 
ars of St« Francis of Paolo (black;) Fran* 
ciscans (some in gr^y, others in blue ;) 
Mercenarian friars (white with smaH red 
crosses ;) Mack cancms ci St, Augustin ; 
Dominicans (white with black cloaks,) &©. 
all carrying their saints and caiidles, and 
chanted as they walked. Priests : the four 
ev wgelists in masquerade ; they passed M 
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quickly that we had cmly time to observe 
St. Luke with a bull's head. Priests again : 
three large gilt eagles walking ; priests and 
canons of the cathedral carrying solid silver 
statues of saints ; noblemen and gentlemen 
in full dress ; the Host (or Corpus Christi) 
in a high Gothic frame work of gcdd, under 
a rich canopy, surrounded by a bkze of can- 
dles ; the four senior eanons of the cathe- 
dral ; the mitre on a crimson cushion ; the 
archbishop walking bare headed, with his 
cro«er in his hand ; gcnitemen of the ardi- 
bishop carrying his red velvet chair of state ; 
nobles of the city ; the governor and gene- 
ral with ciandles. The jM-ocession conclud- 
ed with a detachment of soldiers. On the 
entrance of the host into the church there 
was a discharge of artillery. 

Wehad an advantage in its being evening 
before the procession passed ; which, as all 
the monks, &c. carried candles, considerably 
increased the effect. The moment when 
the silver images went by, and the machine 
containing the host turned the comer of the 
street, and was fiilly opposed to us with the 
reflection of so many lights, it presented a 
splendid spectacle. 

As soon as this pageant (which lasted 
three hours) had closed, we hastened to the 
cathedral. The crowd and pressure were 
dreadful ; but the sight was grand beyond 
description. This tege buildmg was light* 
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ed up in the most fanciful and richest man- 
ner ; and the Gothic lantern had a particularly 
beauttful effect, and the high altar entirely sil- 
ver, blazed with innumerable candles. A loud 
and noisy chorus of rejoicing was singing as 
I ent^ed, accompianied by organs, fiddles, 
8cc. and when this confusion of tongues and 
sounds had finished, the archbishop ate the 
object of adoration, the Corpus Christi, hav- 
ing previously elevated it before the people. 
He was surrounded by tapers, incense, and 
priei^ in glittering robes, and seemed actu- 
ally enveloped in a flood of light. He then 
assumed his mitre, gave the benediction, and 
the piece concluded, die most pompous that 
I have ever seen. 

A lively traveller, speaking of these reli- 
gious processions in Madrid, says : The 
religious processions are managed here with 
great magnificence, andinay indeed be term- 
ed <me ^ the principal amusements of the 
people. -Sometimes it is the relic of a mar- 
tyr, sometimes of a female saint, and evsen of 
an apostle, or a primitive father of the church. 
The invaluable skull, or arm, or iinger is 
carried through the streets encased in gold, 
and covelred with a canopy, and the people 
throw themselves on their knees as it ap- 
proaches them. But great is the joy when 
the entire body of a saint, or a whole bag of - 
holy bbnes is the subject of the piece. No- 
tice is publicly given of the streets through 
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whkh the procession is to pass, and the *m>^ 
habitants hang over their balconies rich car* 
pets and velvet curtains, at the same time 
that they are crowded withr women dressed 
in their finest clothes. First marches a 
band of music playing solenm tunes ; then 
ch(xisters who chant anthems ; and diey are 
followed by a long double row of mcHiks, 
with lighted tapers, and generally clothed in 
white. At length appears the hoLy relic, 
carried by six or e^ht sturdy jMiests, on a 
shrine of massy silver, and shaded ffom the 
night sur by a rich canopy of silk. A priest 
precedes it, swinging a silver censer, which 
throMTs out clouds of perfume, and walking 
backwards, that he may not seem to shew 
any disrespect to die sacred bones. A com- 
pany of soldiers with fixed bayonets closes 
the processiotr ; and happy are tihey who are 
diosen for thb service, not only on account of 
the holiness of the office, but also because they 
are paid a quarter of a dolfao* each. A vast 
crowd of both sexes, and of every age and con« 
dition, follow the whole with heads uncovered* 
I saw the relics of Santa Barbara thus car- 
ried and dius attended. It was on the very 
same day and hour some thousand years 
1^, as every bo<fy weU knowSy that she was 
carried up into heaven, being a particular 
fiivourite of the Holy Virgin. Fortunately 
die left behind her all her clothes, even to 
die shoes on ha* feet, and the jewds in her 
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bair, and which it need not be doubted have 
ever since been scrupulously preserved.'-^ 
The place of the body was supplied by the 
image of z handsome young woman, richly 
dressed, reposiiig ou a couch c^ ^ver, and 
her head encircled with golden rays ; but I 
was astonished to fixxl that female drpss had 
undergone so litde variation in Spain ^r 
these last ' thcmsand years. Santa ^B^rbaiFa 
might have gone to court without bej^ 
stared at, and even her shoes, whi<^ wene 
of red morocco leather, I. should have im^« 
ined had been i^ade QiUy^ lewdays before, 
hsvi not two l(mg rows of . tapers, a \m^ <>f 
soldiers, and :a Jkneeli^g B^ti))yde, mM- 
ciently proved that they could npt be If:^ 
th^n ^ mUleiHum tOld, A ^hiirch ted .imn 
previou^y iUumina^^,^d prepared for iier 
reception, and rockets , w^e.^^ in oonatut 
succession, twtil ^ Wfis fitfeiy l^dg^d' be^ 
fore the. gi^nd ^tar. ,H^!re ^.ky kizsdtaie, 
u^til at )east ^9pB fovtrth.crf^ the iic^uteioaj^f 
Madrid hJid , pasaed .in i?eview wougfa ifae 
church, ,and paid thdr 4evQ!l^ns.at h^i^hAx. 
I held up a Jittle girl in my .aims,d4»t iahe 
might see over the hesds t>f liie.crowd, and 
^ during this time some pious Spaniard took 
an opportunity of picking my pocket, under 
the very nose of Santa Barbara. This waa 
1^ the price I paid for beholdiag the mumme*^ 
e!} ries played off before this great wooden doll. 
^^ I "^vas hardly less fortunate on another occa- 
\0 ■ 9 
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sion. Returning home one evening, I notic- 
ed a crowd at the comer of a street listening 
to a fiiar, who was haranguing them from un- 
der the pent-house of a door : full of curiosity, 
I mingled with the rest, and heard a serious 
discourse, solemnly delivered. Towards the 
close of his harangue, however, he tapped on 
the door behind him ; a small wicket in it 
was opened, and a crucifix and lighted taper 
were handed out : these he held up with ve- 
hemence, and gestures, and exclamations, 
and in an instant down came all present on 
their knees, except myself, who remained 
standing for a few moments, surprized by the 
unexpectedness of the manoeuvre* A violent 
tug on the coat, however, was a sufficient 
hint, and I was obliged to kneel in the dirt 
among the rest* But after this I took great 
care to* avoid all such pious crowds. 

We have been well amused at Valencia ; 
for, independent of the splendid foUy of its 
festival, it is a town full of tihe traces of an- 
tiquity and peculiarity. It is difierent from 
any place which I have seai before or since. ; 
ai^, though no where magnificoit, it is every^ 
where curious and interesting. 
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CHAP. V. 

Route to Madrid.— Almanzor. — ^A new Venta.-— - 
JOesert country. — Banditti. — La Mancha. — Coun- 
try cburch, — Ocana.«-Aranjuez. — Approach to 
Madrid. 

June 10fA. 
We had made an arrangement yesterday 
in the Plaza de San Francesco to be con» 
Tcyed (being four persons in number) in a 
coach with six mules and two drivers to 
Madrid in seven days, stopping at Aran- 
juez, for which we were to pay thirty-eight 
doubloons. This morning at six o^clock 
we commenced our journey, and passed for- 
ward on an excellent road, with high league- 
stones, through a noble avenue. The rich 
plain attended us about ten miles, and our 
coach formed a delightful contrast to the 
exposed spnngless volantes in which we 
had lately travelled. We went through 
many towns and villages ; and at the posada 
of Montartal, five leagues and a half from 
Valencia, we staid from twelve to three 
o'clock ; but in spite of the bounty of na- 
ture which surrounded it, we could only 
obt^ a few eggs and some bad bread and 
wine. After dinner we took a shcMt survey 
of the country, which was cultivated, thougk 
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Without trees. Many fields were flooded 
and planted with rice* During the day the 
weatner was dreadfUlly hot. In the even- 
ing we saw at a distance the finely situated 
town of San Felippe, with the castle above 
it, built on two pinnacles of rock> with com- 
municating works and walls rangiftg down 
the side of it. About eight o'clock we ar- 
rived at a neat venta (del Conde) standing 
by the road, with a village near it ; but not- 
withstanding its promising appearance, it 
could not furnish us with milk for our tea ; 
nor could we obtain any thing to take with 
us from the village. We have become, 
however, pretty well accustomed to such 
disappointments in these "fine climates, and 
gardens of the earth." Our day's journey 
has been nine leagues, about thirty-six 
English miles. 

1 1th. We set out this morning at a little 
after four o'clock. The road was admira- 
ble, but the country relapsed into an abso- 
lute desert. At first we had rough groves 
of olives and carobs between the road and 
the range of Kills on each side ; now and 
then we saw a field of ^habby com, and even 
a rich Vale or two ; we passed no villagesj 
nor scarcehr any habitations. After dining 
at an indifferent venta (de Puento) we rest- 
ed from eleven to two o^clock, having ac- 
complished five leagues and a half ; the 
Mouse only afiFotded bad- wine and bread,' 



bad Mrater, and a few e^p. In the evemi^ 
we entered the kingdom of Muxcia, which^ 
in Ae part throu^ which we journeyed, 
presents an unvarying scene of desert hills 
and rocks, covered with rosemary and fufze* 
I never surveyed so lamentable a prospect i> 
the plain, of Almanzor is hardly an excep-r 
tion to this picture : it is vast, surrounded 
by barren hills, here and there shewing a 
poor crop of com, but for the most part 
feeding flocks of sheep and goats. The 
town consists of a smaU collection of brown 
plaister houses, with a little castle situated 
on a knoll of rock, whioh in a curious man- 
ner suddenly juts out from the plain. Near 
this stands an obelisk to commemorate the 
bajtle fought here ; which affords but a 
mean disp4ay of generosity on the part of 
the monarch, who owed his throne to the 
event it records. 

We continued to traverse this bleak coun- 
try till eight o'clock, when we arrived at a 
neat new venta, improperly enough called 
de la Vega. As this is a fair specimen of 
those which have been lately erected, I shall 
be pi^cular in describing it. The lower 
story is one room, with a large arch on each 
side, so that carriages can drive through it : 
the room on one side of the thoroughfare 
serves as a kitchen, and . on the other as a 
coach-house. Above . stairs is a long pas- 
sage with a chimney at the end, and three 
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apartments on each side, each with two beds 
in alcoves or recesses, and with wooden 
shutters instead of glass in the windows ; 
the stable is in a yard behind. These 
houses afe sufficiently comfcMtabie in every 

Respect except as to provisions, and are a 
great improvement on the old vantas and 
posadas of which we have had so often rea- 
son to complain. 

June lS2th. Sunday. Mass was celebrat- 
ed this morning at four, in a little chapel in 
tiie veirta, by a friar who had arrived the 
evening before for that purpose. The mule- 
tcen^ were ready about half an hour after- 
wards. The same dreary prospect which 

. first broke upon us yesterday, continued all 
to-day, varymg a little now and then, but 
always threatening famine or robbers. As 
we proceeded, groves of cork-trees became 
more frequent ; and we discovered from a 
Ktde eminence that we should soon be en- 
veloped in a considerable wood. From this 
spot we could see iht road pursuing its 
strait direction for many leagues ; but here 
we deviated from it, and traversed the wood 
towards the venta, where we were to rest 
during the middle of the day. We could 
observe by two volantes joining our caravw> 
and some other circumstances, that this was 
a dangerous pass : indeed it is admirably 
adapted for the depredations of banditti on 
horseback ; the screens of underwood which 
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mingle with the cork-trees arc sufficient to 
conceal them, and at the same time they kt 
general grow in such distinct thickets as to 
leave a passage between them, among the 
intricate windings of thousands of ivhicb, 
spread over a vast surface of country, a fly- 
ing band of robbers might almost defy pur« 
suit. About twelve o'clock we came to a 
venta in the thickest part of the wood : it is 
called Rineon 6 Pozo de la Pena, and is six 
leagues from the venta de la Vega. It af- 
forded rice, salt fish, and some wine, which 
was almost too bad to drink. The inhabi- 
tants of this remote spot were clad in their 
Sunday apparel : and the hair of the women 
was ornamented with large combs of basket 
work. We set out ^igain at three. The 
wood here has a mixture of pines, and breaks 
out into rocks and defiles for a few miles. 
Upon leaving these, we entered on vast and 
dreary plains, affording nothing but a scanty 
pasturage to the flocks of sheep and goats 
that range over them. At half past seven 
we arrived at Albacete, a considerable town 
with a manufactory of knives, stilettos, and 
other articles of cutlery. The posada was 
unfOTtunately undergoing a repair, so that we 
were forced to put up with a wretched bed- 
room. We were able, however, to procmse 
a sufficient supply <rf provisions. The white 
bread and oranges were remarkably good. 
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ISth. The carriage was ready at a quar« 
ter before four this mommg, the muleteers 
being determined to arrive at La Roda in 
time for mass, as it was St* Anthony's day. 
The i)naster of the posada told the servant ' 
that we were the first Englishmen he had 
seen for fourteen years. We left Albacete 
by an avenue of mulberries, and altered on 
a flat unjM-oductive country. A few leagues 
further we met a strong detachment of cav- 
alry patroling the road, in consequence of a 
daring robbery which had just been com- 
mitted on a nobleman who was bringing his 
bride to court from Barcelona : he li^d a 
numerous retinue ; the banditti were twelve 
in number, and completely armed. Soon 
after passing Ginette, we found ourselves in 
the celebrated province of La Mancha : the 
coimtiy before us continuing as flat and 
dreary as before. The mpd^ of driving 
practised by our muleteers is very remark- 
able : one of them holds a short whip and 
the reins, which are merely attached to the 
pair of mules which are next die carriage ; 
the other sits by him with his lap full of 
stones, which, when he wishes them to trot, 
he very expertly pelts at the heads of the 
leaders ; and in case they seem inclined to 
quit the road on account of such violent 
treatment, he is ready to jump down to pre- 
vent an accident 
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We entered La Roda a little after ten 
o'clock by an avenue. It is a poor desert 
town like the rest ; the posada, however, is 
new and clean. During our stay here I 
visited the church ; a modem fabric, though 
in some parts the traces of ancient clustered 
pillars may be discovered : over the entrance 
is written on a board : "J?/ Yllmo. Don 
Filipe Solano Dignissimo Obispo di Cuenea^ 
Anno 1792 ;" and, on another near it, as far 
as I could make it out, the name of the 
Cura, or perhaps dean of the church. It 
has a choir for a considerable number of 
priests, with an organ over it at the west 
end ; the nave is spacious, and has two 
side-£dsles. At the eastern extremity is a 
heavy gilt altar-piece ; there are also several 
odier altars at the sides, and against the pil- 
lars, all rudely ornamented. One of the 
chapels has a picture of the " Adoration of 
the Magi," of some merit : a vast many 
banners and other machinery, the pomp, no 
doubt, of the Corpus-Christi procession, were 
lying about in different parts of the church. 
We dined well to-day on the provisions fur- 
nished by Albacete ; but the wine of La 
Roda coidd hardly be made palatable, even 
with the addition of sugar and lemon. Just 
as we were setting out, a lady of distinction 
arrived in an antique coach, with attendants, 
and four horse-guards. The road continu- 
ed excellent ; and the prospect the same 
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desert, flat expanse ; though towards even^ 
ing it was diversified by a large wood of 
pineasters. In this county it is impossible 
to distinguish friends from foes, as all tra- 
vellers go well armed. We met just here 
half a dozen horsemen, many of whom had 
swords and pistols ; but they passed us 
quietly, and were probably travellers like 
ourselves; as we afterwards saw peasants rid- 
ing on asses, armed, in the same way, Ven- 
ta de Pinaz, where we slept, has been lately 
built by the lord of the manor : is the larg- 
est on the road ; and notwithstanding the 
jioble donna had sent forward to bespeak 
the best .rooms, our accommodations were 
very comfortable. 

14th. The road to-day was, as usual, 
excellent ; and the country presented the 
same level and desert appearance, except 
that a little cultivation is attempted around 
the towns, which are built of mud and plais- 
ter. The only interesting objects with 
which we have mpt in de Mancha, are its 
windmills, rendered famous by the exploits 
of Don Quixote. We had seen none before 
we entered this province ; but here scarcely a 
village is to be seen without a group of them ;; 
they are built of stone, with dilatched tops. 

We rested during the heat of the day at 
Pedronoso, whose posada only afforded some 
bread and a litde milk ; in tile neighbour* 
hood of this town a jar manufactory is car- 
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lied on. In the evening we passed La Mot- 
ta della Cuervo, pother considerable mud- 
town, with about a dozen windmills, and 
the most classical we hate met with, since 
from the eminence oh which they stand, the 
spire of El Toboso is plainly distinguished. 
At eight o'clock we stopped at the dirty po- 
sada of Puintamar, where we obtained some 
pigeons for supper,; but the beds were hor- 
rible. Upon carrying the lamp near them, 
we saw the bugs coursing each other over 
the dirty sheets, in most terrific squadrons ! 
and upon lifting up our eyes to the wall neap 
the bed's-head, we beheld all the little specks 
upon its surface, which at first sight seemed 
splashes of dirt, were animated, — all bugs I 
We immediately called for the master of the 
house ; but as he did not seem to under- 
stand the cause of our complaint, and there 
was no remedy, we were obliged to take our- 
selves to the carriage for the night. 

June 15th. To-day we traversed the 
same flat and dreary country as I have so of- 
ten described ; the weather as hot as possi- 
ble. We slept for two hours, and dined at 
a bad posada in Billatobas, another wretched 
mud-town, and at eight in the evening 
reached Ocsma, after a very fatiguing journey. 

Ocana is a city, . and presents a view of 
many low towers and little domes. The inn 
is almost the dirtiest we have seen. Some 
pigeons were sent up to us for supper swim- 
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ming in an execrable black broth : and to 
show how far such inconveniencies are from 
being sofiiened by ciyility, I must mention, 
that the landlady, heating that we had order^ 
ed the beds, as a precaution both against the 
heat and bugs, to be removed mto the middle 
of the room, sent us word that, if her accom- 
modati<ms did not suit us, we m^^t turn 
out into the street. We were too much 
tired to quarrel, and quietly retired under a 
threaitening quilt and patched ^ets, at half 
.past ten o'clock. 

June 16th. We rose with alacrity to-d^y, 
whidi was to shew us Aranjue;zi.mid Mad- 
rids and were in the cairiage before ti^^e^ 
o'clock. We {H'oceieded an^oiig : dreary and 
bare hiUs for wt spacie of two leagues : when 
.at length the paradise of Spain broke ixpmi 
ow view. Tl^ real beauty of the f^oe, a^ 
the c(Hitra3t of verdure aad civUizaftion, to 
the desolate scenes which we had lately pass- 
ed, made us think it the most delightful 
^pot we had ever seen. Before us was <a 
vale full of trees, with domes and spires ris- 
ing above them ; a raf^e of well-built white 
: houses with a lai^ ^urch, stood on the 
ri^t. Traffic and bustle were alive on all 
sides ; in short, we seemed to rise into life 
again. Having left our carriage at the inn, 
we hastened to review the wonders of the 
place. :It was easy to discovjer that the 
aomt was here, from the number of ooadies 



and six, officers and servflhts, who QOU^ui- 
ally passed us. 

The town consists of small low houses^ 
neatly and regularly built. The rc^al palaqe 
stands on ihe banks c^ the Tagus ; the am- 
bassadors and other persons of the court re- 
side in several large houses near .the prince's 
garden. Passing an arch^ we oame into a 
sort of cresceirt, with a chapel in the centre, 
the whole of which is constructed of plaister 
painted. The palace is of considerate ex- 
tent p it has two domes, but no other attempt 
at embellishment ; indeed, its appeaiance is 
neither grand nor pleasing. The windows: 
are casements, and the chief front is situated 
apposite the dullest part of the wood. With 
respect to thexelebFated garden of the isl- 
and, it is a spot where Nature has blotted 
out the origmal design, and made one of the 
most delightful retreats in the world. A 
person might walk a long time among the 
over-arehing bowers of its ancient 'dras, 
without discovering that in.&ct all the walks 
are radii, and the fountains which occasion- 
idly fall in his way are the centres where they 
meet ;-.— such was originally the taste in 
which tlie garden was laid out : but the elms 
have vindicated their own rights, and those 
of the place ; they have bent their trunks in 
fevery direction ; and thrust their arms in 
bold irregularity acrofss the stiff alleys and 
prim compartments which the designer had 

10 
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jdanned t at this time i£ the fountains wei^ 
removed, nothing would be wanting to the 
beauty of- the scene. The walks of the col- 
leges at Cambric^, much thickened and ex- 
tended, and the glades filled wiA flowers; 
will give an adequate idea of the effect of 
this most ancient and most beautiful garden 
of Aranjuez. 

Upon quitting these magnificent shades, 
we found ourselves on the banks of the Ta- 
gus, whose stream was somewhat narrower 
than we had expected: the princesses' 
apartments look this way ; those of the King 
and Queen &ce the open plaza and the 
bridge ; an aspect which cannot be admir- 
ed : directly^ under their windows is a small 
garden of orange trees which being cut into 
round shapes, and powdered by the dust 
from the roads, seem like so many wigs in a 
barber's shop. Nor is the distant prospect 
more del^htful ; the shore of the river near 
the bri<%e is entirely covered with wood 
sawn out ready for sale ; it comes from the 
mountains of Cuenca ; and after having beea 
fbated down the Tagus, is sold by the King 
on this wharf. This is a very expensive 
commodity in Castile. 

We now arrived at the gate of the garden 
of the Prince of Asturias, which opens into 
a noble avenue, called the Calle de la Reyna. 
Sevei^l officers were standing here, from 
whdm we requested permission to enter; 
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one of them said, . that we were at poiect 
Kberty to see the garden after the King had 
passed, who was going according to his cus-.* 
torn, to breakfast with the prince in a pleas- 
ure-house in the garden. Aftier waiting 
about a quarter of an hour, his majesty drove 
by us in an old-fashioned crimson phaeton, 
with two ponies, and three servants behind ; 
he was followed by an attendant on horse- 
back, carrying his gun, and about a dozen 
other persons of all descriptions : he bowed 
as he passed us, arid proceeded down the 
avenue to breakfast. The prince's garden 
is made in an ambiguous taste, half French 
and half English : the walks are straight and 
ornamented with fountains; but the com- 
partments are planted irregularly, and often 
laid out in g^ss, with flowers in basket 
frames, according to the English plan. The 
whole is certainly very pretty ; but as it is 
a modern work, and the trees are young, it 
can by no means vie with the grandeur of 
the garden of the island : it is remarkable 
that every single tree has a separate pipe, 
which by conveying to its roots the waters 
of the Tagus, supplies the want of rain, 
which makes the country around so barren. 
We were surprised to find no foreign treea 
here, and very few oranges : in one part we 
were led to the banks- of th^ river where 
batteries ares erected, and two large models 
of a frigate and a corvette are afloat ; in an- 
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Oilier we nvere ^wn in a most dd^htful 
situation a piece of water, filled widi gold 
fish, in^die middle of which wasr an isUnd, 
containing a correct and beautiful imitation 
of a Chinese tea-house : but notwithstanding 
my daily experience c^ bad taste, I was as- 
tonished to see in this striking and pectdiar 
prospect, the late addition of a large and ex- 
pensive JEgypdsn temple ! We were ndt 
(permitted to approach the prince's pleasure 
house, but we were assured we had seen all 
that was remarkable. In -one of the ave- 
nues near the gate a green silk net was sus- 
pended, in case the King, after breakfast, 
should meditate a. war upon the finches. 
After a stay of three hours, we returned to 
our carriage and departed* The Spaniard 
to whom I spoke at. the garden gate, called 
Aranjiiez the Richmond of Spain. It is a 
beautiful spot, more delightful in Spain than 
Richmond is in England ; but considering 
them abstractedly, tilie fine broad oaks feath- 
ering to the ground, and the wide stream of 
the Thames, incline me to decide in favour 
of the superior beauty of the latter. We 
passed the Tagus, and along an avenue of 
trees, through what is call^ the Alameda 
. del Rey, which is intersected by several 
other avenues ; but as we proceeded, trees 
became more scarce, and the ground more 
bitmt up. After crossing a Icmg stone 
bridge, we ascended a hill, and left trees and 
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cultivation far behind ; the whole prospect 
is dreary and desert ; and is in every respect 
a miserable contrast to the approaches both 
' to London and Paris'; we c3Ud not indeed ex- 
pect the picture of private wealth and hap- 
piness which the former presents ; but we 
were prepared for some of the monarchical 
grandeur of the latter : in this, however, we 
were entirely disappointed ; for though the 
road is fine, the avenues want width and 
majesty ; iand upon quitting these, on the 
very verge' of the metropolis, to relapse into 
a perfect desert, is intolerable. We dined 
at a posada where the provisions were plenty, 
but the charge exorbitant. From this it 
was four leagues to Madrid ; the road per- 
fectly direct, and its sides garnished by some 
miserable elms. There are no towns, a lit- 
tle traffic, and some cultivated fields ; but it 
is almost impossible to conceive that we are 
close to a metropolis : at length it makes its 
appearance. Madrid ! a small black town, 
standing quite distinct, in the midst of an 
arid pla^n : no suburbs or straggling houses. 
Its outline is diversified by a. number of lit- 
fle domes and spires ; but there is nothing 
pre-eminent or grand ; the perspective is 
closed by the sn6w-capt mountains of Gua- 
darama. 

The Prince of the Peace going to the city 
in great haste passed us oil the road, with 
hall a dozen norse-guards, and three ser- 
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vants befaiiid his carriage. The oppressive 
heat of the daj was be]roiid expression ; at 
length we crossed the Manzaiiares at a fisrd, 
find entered the verdant outworks <^ die 
Pfado of Madrid ; these are extended to die 
water side ; and among them w^ere many 
parties walking, their carriages wsdting at 
adistance* We advanced under a s&tdy > 
avenue to the gate of Antocha, where our 
pockets were called upcm for a contribution 
hy the custom house ; and we passed with- 
in the walls of the metropolis, of whkb the 
^ndeur of the Prado, and the wickh and 
lighting of the' Calle de Alcah gave uslngh- . 
er expec^tions than were afterwards leid- 
Szed; indeedtheseareby far the finest parts 
of Madrid. Hie project, however, of the 
rooms and beds of tiie Cruz de l^^ka was 
in our present circumstances infinitely more 
grattfymg. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Madrid.— Heal.— ^RoyiU Armory.— -Plaaa Mayor. 
-*-<!labinet of Natural History. — The Younger 

Foster. — ^Theatre. — Prince oi Peace. Buen* 

Retiro. — The Prado and striking spectacles there. 
—New Palace.— Bnll.fight.*^omedy of Lopede 
Vega.«^6enerai' Tiew of the Metropi^. 

June 17th. The hot weather has come 
in this year with the solana or African wind, 
which' has blown for die last day or two. 
The thermometer at two o'clock was at 92^^ in 
our rooms and in the shade out of doors 
at 87^. In the evening we endeavoured to 
walk on the Frado, but though the sun was 
set, the air which breathed in our faces was 
so impregnated with heat, as to cauae an op- 
pression and relaxation tlmt repressed almost 
cveiy feeling of curiosity. 

June 18th. We were disappointed lo^^y 
in not being able to see the New Palace ; as 
for the purpose of keeping it perfectly cool 
for the royal fionily, who will soon arrive^ 
the shutters are only open from five till seven 
in the nKmiing : but we were more fortu- 
nate at the R^ Armeria, which is ccuatained 
in an old building near it. This greatly 
eratified us ; and began to reconcile us to 
Madrid. The room, which is sqpacious, is 
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hung round with annour and arms, and a 
row of horsemen, cased in steel, line the 
middle. We found ourselves at once among 
the worthies of Spain. Charles V. Philip 
II. Ferdinand and Isabella, Gonzalvo of 
Cordova, King Chico of Grrenada, Hernando 
Cortes, and a long succession, which will be 
better specified in the following descrip- 
tive LIST : 

The carriage of the moSier of Charles V. 
the first made in Spain : — it is of a square 
shape, carved over, and has open windows 
all round. The chair of Charles V : — ^The 
bed and travelling cart of Charles V ; a ma- 
chine something between a cradle and a tilt- 
ed cart. The armour of Ferdinand the ca- 
tholic, worn at the conquest of Grenada ; it 
is ornamented with alternate stripes of bright 
steel and flowered gilding. Three suits of 
armour of Queen Isabella, like men's ' arm- 
our, of bright steel, with a little gilding- 
Steel armour with gilt nails, of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster and king of Cas- 
tile ; the mark of a ball is indented in the 
breast-plate. A rich suit of unpdished ar- 
mour, embossed with figures and ornaments, 
sniad^ At Pamplona, and given by Seb^estkn 
of Portugal to Philip II. — ^The armour of 
Charles V. in which he retired to St. Just. 
The virgin is engraved on the breast-plate ; 
the helmet has the representation of hair, 
beard,' moutifi, and eajrs. It is perforated for 
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the eyes ; wd the hair and the beard afe 
gilt. Large Moorish taints of leathei^ 
with inscriptions.--The armour of the great 
captain, Gonzalvo of Cc»'dova, which is like^ 
but richer than, tiiat of Ferdiiland the catho^ 
lie. It is embossed all over, and has altera 
liAte stripes of gilt and bright steel.— Turic- 
t^ presents, guns^ pistols, &c* from Con- 
stantinople ; some of the barrels were made 
at Barcelona ; the mountain is very curious. 
Swords (rf Charles V. of Gonzalvo, and of 
Francis I. The latter was worn at the bat- 
tie of Pavia, when Francis was taken pri- 
soner; a small dagger is attadied to the 
sheath ; it has a cross handle, with the in- 
scription, "in brachio suo.'**— A Moorish 
collar, for torturing Christians, taken by 
Montemar. — Maces for wrenching oflF arnu - 
our. — Lances. Arrows curiously barbed. 
A breast-plate, with an embossed represen- 
tation of the battle of St Quintin ; inade for 
Philip XL at Pamplona : it it well executed. 
A shield sent by the Pope to Don John of 
Austria ; it bears a crucifix ; the field on 
each side of which hsis the impression of a 
buUet — Several coats of mail of ^ght steel, 
for females of the court of Philip ll. each 
with a short steel petticoat.— -A rich suit of 
armour, worn by Philip IIL made at Pam- 
plona.— A long gun, with the earliest kind 
of lock, and the handle inlaid with iv<»y, 
belonging to Philip XL— Armour of Her- 
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nando Cortes, of plain' steel. — Armour of 
Icing Chico* of Grenada, of bright steel ; it 
has more joints than any of the others. The 
helmet is very large, and curiously fashion- 
ed : it is perforated by two small holes for 
seeirtg, and above them is a long slip for 
breathing : on the side a sort of door c^n 
be opened for the^ purpose of speaking ; a 
small shield is attached to the left breast, 
and a piece of steel projects to rest a spear 
upon on the right. Another suit of Moorish 
armour, the. helmet like that of Chico. — 
The ring armour of Charles I. ©f Naples. — 
Japanese war dresses, with frightful masks. 

HORSE FIGURES. ^ 

Alfpnso IX. father of St. Ferdinand.— 
Philip II. as he appeared at the battle of St. 
Quintin : his sword ; the gift of the city of 
Saragossa. — Charles V. as he entered Tu- 

* '* The nineteenth king of Grenada was Muley Hasen ; 
others call him Albo Hasen. He had a son named BoaH- 
dillin. Many of the nobles being at variance with the fatU^ 
er, elected the son for their prince, calling him Chiquito,^ 
the boy king. Thus Grenada saw itself under the dominion 
of two kings.*' Guer. Civil, chap. ii. After his father's 
death, Boau^lHn, or, as he is commonly caUed, £1 Rey 
Chico, defended the city against king Ferdinand, to whom, 
in the end^ he was obliged to'surrender it. £1 Rey Chicb 
has been generally translated the Little King ; but the ar- 
mour above-mentioned does not favour that mterpretation. 
The meaning seems to be, the younger King, or the boy 
Kin^, which accords with the Spanish custom of calling 
the king's sons infants, even after they hare obtained tl^e 
agpe of ]kk«ahood. 
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jm; he carries pn his hand a bi^ht st^l 
halbert. — AU these figures are ifi bright steel 
armour, with high plumes on their heads ; 
the horses richly caparisoned, and more o^ 
less armed.— Charles V, as he was crowned 
emperor of the Romans ; on which occa* 
sipn he assumed the Roman habit and wreath 
of laurel. His robe is red, edged with er- 
mine. . ' 

At the end of the room, in a glass case, 
with a curtain before him, like our waxen 
kings in Westminster Abbey, sits Ferdi- 
nand the catholic. His shield is hung be- 
hind him ; the crown on his head ; the 
sceptre and ball in his hands. A board is 
suspended to assure the faithful that if they 
will say a pater-noster, and an ave Maria, 
and pray earnestly for the extirpation of 
heretics before this reverend image, they 
shall receive many hundred days of induK 
gence ; for which purpose many of the pre- 
lates have subscribed their sums of time. 
I was sorry to find Lorenzana's name in the 
list. A velvet cushion is prepared for those 
who are moved by this holy invitation. The 
walls of the room are hupg all round with 
armour ; and the ceiling with tilting lances,- 
Moorish banners, &c. Some very curious 
specimens of ancient cannon are to be found 
in this collection ; which, although it is not 
so large as that at the Tower, must certain- 
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be allowed to be as intere^tmg as any in 
lUrope. 

The Plaza Mayor of Madrid, presents a 
very curious spectacle* It is a square of old 
brick houses, with arcades (or^ as we call 
them, piazzas) below ; the houses are full 
of windows, and each window has a balcony, 
and a curtain or mat hung out to shade the 
rooms. The sides of tms square are not 
broken by streets ; and, standing in the 
middle, we seem to look in vain for an e- 
gress, which is by a low arch on one side ; 
opposite this is the town-house ; an ancient 
building, but without dignity or e0ect. They 
are at j»*esent -engafi^ed in preparing scaffold^ 
ings and seats for the bull<fights, which are 
to be exhibited here next month, in honour 
of the marriage of the Prince of Asturias. 

In the evening we visited the Gabinete de 
Historia Natural ; which occupies a suite 
of ten rooms, in a large stone building, in 
the Calle de Alcala,, in which there is also 
an academy of arts.^ It is a collection of 
great intd^st, as it contains from Spanish 
America and the Manillas, curiosities which 
cannot be possessed by any oliier museum 
in Europe ; but it is not so complete as 
these immense sources of treasure would 
lead us to expect, nor is the disposition of 

* The inscription over the gute is very neat : Carol^^ 
III. Rex, Naturam et Artem sub uno tecto in publicazR 
utUitatem consociayiti anno mdcclxxv. 
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the specimens they have procured so perfect 
as it ought to be. 

The principal foundation of this museum 
was the vahiable collection of minerals, 
bought by the king from the famous Foster, 
who for many years had the direction of it. 
A large sardonyx, of a rich purple and brown 
colour, with lucid yellow veins, is shewn,' 
before which this enthusiastic collector used 
frequently to fall on his knees ; but the 
minerals from America are the principal ob- . 
jects of attention : and the splendor of some 
specimens is beyond description. Among 
the other rarities ar^, immense snakes from 
Oronooko ; — ^extraordinary fish ; — curious 
birds ;- — virgin silver and gold ;— specimens 
of the pottery of the ancient Peruvians, high- 
ly curious ; some representations of idols ; 
rude, biit very much in the Egyptian man- 
ner, particularly several vessels, on the ex- 
terior parts of which are the images of dei- 
ties, exactly like the Canopus pots of E- 
)t. — Models of pagodas ; Chinese boats, 

:c. extremely beautiful ;— a Japanese drum, 
the most sonorous I ever heard. — Peruvian 
cloth. — Pictures of the intermarriages of tlie 
Spaniards and Indians, with the onspring, to 
mark the gradations of colour. — Moorish 
ornaments, gold rings, necklaces, &c. dug 
up at Grenada. — Chinese and Japanese dres- 
ses and modeK The valuable bequest of 
Louis XIV. to Philip V. is preserved in 

11 
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this museum, whibh consists of a number 
of precious stones and antique cameos, rich 
and beautiful to the last degree, made up 
into vases and ornaments in the most tawcUy 
and detestable French taste. 

The spar of the Asturias is like that of 
Derbyshire : superb rubies, opals, and em- 
eralds are to be found in this collection ; but 
the officer, while he shewed us the models 
of the Great Mogul and other famous di- 
monds in crystal, complained that the king 
was far from liberal in this particular, and 
that he had only given two small specimens 
to the museum. 

The most remarkable and interesting ob- 
ject in this cabinet, is the skeleton of the 
non-descript animal which was discovered 
some years ago, buried about forty feet in a 
mountain near Buenos Ayres. The length 
from its rump to its nose is about thirteen 
feet, its height a little more than six. The 
breadth and size of its body are very aston- 
ishing ; and the collar and blade-bone are 
not unlike those of the human species. The 
legs are uncommonly stout, particularly those 
behind, which are of such prodigious and 
wonderful strength, that they must have been 
designed to support upon occasion the whole 
body of the animal reared up ; an idea which 
is rendered more probable from the length 
of the claw and the solid piece of hoot 
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which projects behind, forming a basis to 
the leg. 

Whether it was a carnivorous animal or 
,Bot, is still, and will probably always re- 
main, in great doubt. The enormous claws 
are in favour of such a conclusion, but the 
evidence of the mouth is against it, which 
is merely furnished with common grinders, 
without fangs, or any traces of them, though 
that part of the skeleton is entirely perfect : 
it is not wide. The neck is long enough to 
touch ilie ground. A skeleton of an ele- 
phant is placed in the adjoining room for 
the sake of comparison ; there is litde simi- 
larity between tliem ; this being, it is evi- 
dent, of the cat kind, and appears to have 
been a sort of gigantic tyeer . The breadth 
of the animal, and the solidity of its bones, 
are wonderfully striking. This museum 
may be considered at present in its infancy, 
and it is about to receive a vast addition, and 
undergo a complete renovation, from the 
hands of the younger Foster, (the son of 
tiie celebrated collector) who has been trav- 
idling, by order of the king, for the last ele- 
ven years in South America, where he has 
eoUected a vast number of new and rare 
specimens, which are all arrived, and de- 

E>sit)ed for the present in the palace of Buen- 
etiro. Foster himself is on his return to 
take the direction of the institution, which 
is to be removed, as soon as he comes, to 
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a new buildings which has been erected for 
the purpose, near the botanic garden, a l^ge 
structure ; which affords a new instance of 
the wretched taste in architecture prevalent 
at Madrid. The museum, after receiving 
Foster's additional specimens, and directed 
by his intelligence, will become a primary 
object of attention among the mineralogists 
of Europe. At eight o'clock we attended 
El Teatro de los Canos de Peral, the first of 
the two theatres of Madrid : externally it 
presents a shew of poverty perfectly surpris- 
ing ; its brick front, with three litde doors, 
and a few broken windows, seems that of an 
house given up to decay. The interior is 
ornamented in an ugly and grotesque man- 
lier ; the predomin^Jit colour is &rty brown^ 

on which lozenge^j are painted at intervals^ 
containing heads^ not after the antique, but 
in the style of tfie fashionable dresses fiwr 
the year in an English pocket-book : it is 
four .stories higp, .containing seventy-three 
boxes, which ar^ piled one over the other, 
without columns ^r architecture. A gallery 
with one row of ^eats, projects before the 
lower boxes ; the MUe is lighted by five 
small chandeliers : the stage is about the 
size, and the house nearly the same width, 
with Colmati's theatre in the Haynmrket; 
but of a different shape and much longer. 
The audience were very scanty ; but we found 
the band, the.performers, and the decorations 
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yery respectable. The entertainment con* 
listed of La Viage in Grecia, translated from 
the little French opera of Palma. The cluef 
singer is an Italian, but the operas are well 
performed in Spanish, by the kill's order : 
after this followed a minuet fandan^, and 
afterwards^ the fendajigo performed with cas- 
tanets by a male and female dancer ; it is 
a mixture (rf dignity and passion which well 
accords with the Spanish character, and 
though it approaches to indecency must be 
allowed, it has considerable grace, and in 
spirit and effect it c^not be surpassed. The 
boxes of the grandees are ornamented .with 
curtains of various colours : the roval family 
never visit any other theatre but that of the 
bull-fights. The Prince of Peslce was in 
his box to night ; towards the close of the 
performance he was so heated, that a bason 
of water was- brought him, in which he 
washed his hands. His figure is dignified, 
iiot unlike the Prince of Wales, but hisf 
countenance is remarkably dull and heavy. 
June 19th. The palace of the Buen-Re- 
tiro is a low straggling building of plaister, 
with four towers and spires, surrounding a 
large court : it has rather the air of a bar- 
racK for soldiers than a royal residence. 
The suites of rooms are numerous, but nei- 
ther handsome in their furniture or propor- 
tions ; the walls, for the most part, are cov- 
ered with indiflferent pictures. Luca Gior- 
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dimo h^ done a great deal in tios jpied^ce in 
his easy but expressive style. The anti- 
chamber, and the principal apaHment called 
El Cason, are painted by him, tiie former 
representing tte conquest of Grenada, the- 
latter allegorical emblems of the grandeur of 
the Spanish monarchy. There are also 
severd pictures of Rubens, some extrava- 
gant, some few hunting-pieces well done : a 
painting or two by Peter Boert, highly pleas'- 
ing ; a fool, by Velasquez, admirable ! The 
rest of the<iollection, which is immense, cori* 
sists of stiff, ancient, and insipid modem 
works ; among the former, the portraits of 
Ferdinand and his qpieen are to be remarked 
on account of the likeness. One of the halls- 
contains a number of wooden models of Ca- 
diz, Figueras, Gibraltar, Vera Cruz, &c. 
which are not generally shewn to foreigners ; 
here too is the famous attack on Gibraltar 
in model. 

The theatre is of a considerable size, and 
the stage well placed^ but the chief orna- 
ments, which are balustrades of brown wood, 
with glass between them, are in a wretched 
taste. Italian operas were performed here 
at a vast expense, in the last reign; but 
since the ftte given on the marriage of the 
present king, it has never been used. 

The Bueno-Retiro, which, though of dif- 
ferent materials, resembles in many respects, 
the old part of Fontainbleau, certainly rwks 
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bdow every other royd palace we have seen 
on the continent* In a small garden adjoin** 
ing is an equestrian bronze statue^ of FhUip 
lY. The poising of the mass is ingenious^ 
as the hc»:s6 is represented in the act of cur* 
veting.; and the whole has considerable 
merit, though not without stifihess. The 
gardens of &e Buen*Retiro are open to the 
public : they consist of alleys of low trees, 
maintained with infinite care and waterings ; 
but notwithstanding every possible attention, 
they are not, nor do they promise to be, lux- 
uriant ; they are, however, a delightful resort 
for the citizens of Madrid. In the neigh- 
bourhood of these the royal porcelain manu* 
factory is carried on in a lai^ white build- 
ing ; and near it is the national observatory. 
The Prado was crowded this evening with 
company on foot and in carriages, the latter 
passing slowly in succession on one side of 
the broad walk* I have never seen so ma- 



* On the prth of the horse is inscribed — •< Petnis Tacca 
f. Florentiae, anna salutis mdcxxx." Tacca "was a pupil of 
the celebrated John of Bolog^ ; he was in gpreat repute, 
and enjoyed many favours from the grand Dukes Ferdiaan- 
•do II. and Cosmo II. I saw his tomb at Florence, in the 
chapel of his master, in the church of the Anunciata. The 
whole atatue, which weighs 18,000 pounds, rests upon the 
hind legs and tfee tail : the mode by which this has been 
accomplished is, by making these perfectly solid, and the 
other Piirts heUow. The statue of Peter the Great, exec 
cuted by Falconet, at Petersburg, is in a similar attitude, 
.and is constructed in the same manner. The inventories 
of the Retire rate Tacca's work ut 40,000 doubloons, which 
is a much liurgcr sum than it cost (Hriginally. 
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ny t(^etfaer since I left Englattd* Th^ are 
of all tastes and fashions : the old Spanish^ 
the open, and the Parisian ; some with land*- 
scapes painted on the pannels, others awk- 
wardly encumbered with gilt ornaments ; 
all drawn by mules^ the postillions dressed 
in long coats and cocked hats. The dust 
they create, in spite of previous watering, 
almpst choaks the walking company. The 
view of this wide Prado, iSlled with people 
and carriages, and surrounded by trees and 
fountains,, must certainly be ranked among 
the fine spectacles of Europe. 

The Prado is admirable in all its parts, 
being a broad walk, adorned with handsome 
fountains, and divided into avenues by rows 
of trees ; it bounds the whole of one side of 
the town, being terminated at each end by 
one of the gates of the city. The streets 
leading down to it are the broadest and finest 
in Madrid, and on the opposite side^ are the 
gardens, pleasure-grounds, and palace of the 
Retiro, worthy of the residence of a prince, 
although at present only used by the king as 
a shooting ground during his stay at Mad- 
rid. The fountains of the Prado are in gen- 
eral fonried after antique models, and the 
water of one of them is the purest in the 
whole city, and die only kind of which the 
present king drinks, water being his sole bev-^ 
erage. One very broad walk adorned with 
these fountains, is thronged every fine even- 
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ing with the best company, and on Sundays, 
the king, queen, and royal family, ride up 
and down the carriage road, and salute the 
people constantly as Aey pass. ^ It is on the 
Prado that the stranger may study with ad- 
vantage the dress, the air, and the gait of the 
Spaniards ; for dien all pass in review be- 
fore hiih, from the prince to the beggar. 
The nobleman alights from his carriage, and 
saunters among the throng, seemingly care- 
less about his fine dress, and the ornaments 
at his button-hole, although nobody glances 
at them so often as himself ; the citizen 
dresses in the mode general throughout Eu- 
rope thirty years ago ; whilst the lower clas- 
>es that venture on the Pr^do, stiU wcaa: 
their clothes thro\ra over the shoulder, and 
Aus preserve the last reliques pf an ancient 
^toga. All the men wear large cocked hats, 
and all smoke cigarrs ; for this latter pur- 
pose boys run up and down the Prado with 
a kind of slow torch, which . bums without 
flaming, «and serves to light the cigarrs* In 
opposition to tiiem water carriers, with their 
porous earthen vases and goblets, vend the 
cool water of the neighbouring foimtains 5 
and the various cries of fire, fire, and fresh 
water, water, are heard above the hxxzz of 
the mingled crowd. But the women prin- 
cipally attract the ejres of the stranger. Their 
simple and el^ant dress, &eir veils^ whi^h 
serve any purpose but that .of concealing 
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their faces, the fi^edom of their walk, and 
their looks attractive, but not immodest, 
tend to make an Englishman forget for a 
moment -that they are greatly inferior in 
point of real beauty to me women of his 
own country. 

There is one custom which pleased me 
much, and which no where produces so 
striking an effect as on the Prado. Exactly 
at sunset the bells of the churches and con- 
vents give the ^gnal for repeating the even- 
ing prayer to the Virgin, In an instant the 
busy multitude is hu^ed and arrested, as if 
by magic. The carri^es stop, the women 
veil their feces with their fans ; the men take 

off th^^r h^ts^ and ajl breathe out, orare^Up- 

posed to breathe, a short prayer to the pro- 
tecting power which has brought them to 
Ae close of another day. After a short, a 
solemn, and not unpleasant, pause, the men 
bow and put on their hats, the women uncov- 
er their faces, the carriages drive on, and 
the whole crowd is again in motion as be- 
fore. This is one of me few eathoKc cus- 
toms which appears to partake of piety with- 
out superstition, (divested of altars, candle- 
sticks, tapers, and images.) I felt no reluc- 
tance to uncover my head among the crowd 
und^r so noble a canopy as the vault of heav- 
en, where some of the stars already begin to 
appear. Those around me mutter a petition 
or a thanksgiving to their favourite saint, or 
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to the mother of God ; but I have only a he- 
retic though heartfelt prayer to offer for those 
far distant from me, a parent, a brother, a 
sister, or a friend. 

- June 20th. We were obliged to rise at a 
quarter past, five this mornmg to see the 
New Palace, according to the regulations I 
have lately mentioned. The exterior is one 
of those tasteless compositions of windows 
and pilasters of which the last century ' was 
so fertile, and which can only strike fro^ 
their size, or dazzle by the multitude of 
their parts: columns and simplicity, the 
grand characteristics of ancient architecture, 
have, according to the practice of modem 
taste, been totally disregarded ; nor as the 
architect by this deviation attained that rich- 
ness which sometimes imposes on the mind 
in the absence of classical proportions. This 
new structure, however, has neatness, uni- 
formity, and extent to recommend it, and 
is in a commanding situation % in fact, it 
looks like a palace, and has in consequence ant 
host of admirers.* The building is square, 
and surrounds a court-yard, into which there 

•■ Madrid in ancient times, before it became the seat of 

fovemment, contained an Alcazar or Royal Palace ; the 
pst foundation' attributed to Alonzo VI. waa destroyed by 
jin earthquake. A second was erected by Henry II. which 
was enlarged and embellished by a series of monarchs, par- 
ticularly Charles V. when he brought his court to Madrid.' 
This curious edifice was reduced to ashes in 1734. It was 
proposed to rebuild it on a plan which should rival the first 
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are two approaches ; from one- of them rises 
the grand staircase, which is wide and lofty ; 
a very noble work, and only second to that 
at Caserta,* which is without doubt the fi- 
nest in Eiurope, The suite of rooms is very 
numerous, all handsomely furnished; but 
die reflection is striking, that after an exten-' 
sive tour in France and Italy, this is the first 
royal palace we have found furnished. Ver- 
saUes, Fontmnbleau, the Pilazzo Pitti at 
Florence, the Vatican, Monte Cavallo, Ca- 
-serta. and Naples, are all plundered and- 
desolate. 
. The state-apartments are large, well pro- 

palaceft in Europe. For this purpose^ the Abate FeGpe 
IHTftrra, a Sicilian, who had been employed by the king of 
Sardinia, at Turin, was engaged to form a model. He 
Was a disciple of Fontana, but he seems to have surpassed 
his master^ since he proposed a number of insulated col- 
ums i though it must be confessed that he preferred the 
composite order. The principal front of his plan extend- 
^ ed to 1700 feet ; and the chief coUrl was to be 700 by 400. 
The king, however, (Philip V..) insisted that the new- 
palace should exactly occupy the site of the former ; and " 
death presented Invarra's forming a second design. The 
business now devolved upon his pupil, Giovanni Baptista 
Sagueti of Turin, who produced tiie present fabric » in 
which, it is said, lie kept his master's style in view : but 
the fMTuse of the stair-case is, due to Francisco Sebatini. 
The palace is built of the white stone of Colmenar ; wRh a 
basement of granite ; the whole arched over, to prevent its 
being again destroyed by fii-e. The four fronts are each 
470 feet ; and the height of the cornice is 100. The court 
is about 140 feet square. 

• Caserta, the principal palace of the king of^aples, 
is, the production of Vanvetelli, aa architect of great merit, 
and the last Italian name in that line which c^ be men- 
liooed. 
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portioned, and handsomely decorated: but 
it contains no vast gallery, and no instance 
of superior magnificehce. The Sala de los 
Embaxadores, is the finest room of the whole^ 
but it is not pjjrtictilarly striking; indeed the 
grandeur of this palace entirely consists in 
me continued suite of handsome and well- 
furnished apartmefits. Its principal and most 
valuable ornaments are its pictures ; of which 
it contains a ilobk cdftection. The glasses 
of St. ndefonso, and porcelain wares of the 
Madrid manufactory decorate some of the 
rooms. Paris clocks, and others made at ' 
Madrid, are placed forornanient on some oi 
the chimney-pieces^ we did not however frdi 
to observe above a dbzen sturdy kitch^i- 
clocks firom London, received for use into 
different apartments. Among the pictures 
aire some excellent Titians ; two old men, 
by Velasqueiz; Christ betrayed, by Rubens; 
Solk-spinners and' peasants at the vintage, by 
Velasquez; Charles V. in his old age, in 
armour, on horseback^ by Titian; Mercury 
and Argus, by Titian ; Philip IL by Velas- 
qutZy a most admirable and characteristic 
portrait ; two pictures frcMn Saints' historfes, 
by Mur^Bo, well painted, but without dig- 
nity. Sketches, by Rubens. Mengs has 
done a great dsal in this palace, pictures, 
pannds, and. ceilings. The Descent from 
the Crosft, is the finest work I have seen of. 
this artist; the Virgin in Tears, and the Dead 
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Christ could not be better: yet anum^ hisr 
paintings here, we have instances of linsipid^ 
ity and stiShes^ ; and his general fiiult of fih^ 
ishii^ too highly is almost always discern* 
ible. This palace has tK> gardens^ and the 
view from its windo¥irs stretches fiaur over the 
barren plains of Caitile ; the few trees which 
£11 the hoUow where the scanty Manzanares 
ilows^ are the only verdure in the prospect 
No wonder that the green retreat of Aran* 
juez'is the daily topic of wonder and admir- 
ation. 

The Spanish buU-fights am Ci^rtainly the 
jUiost extraordinary exhibiti(»x in Europe; 
we were present at one of them this mormng; 
The aniphitheatre b just without the Puerta 
diAlcata; a very mean building for the metro^ 
poUtan seat of Uie national amuseqient. The 
places were nearly sdl filled at half pastnine, 
and at ten th^ corregiddr came into his box ; 
upon which the trumpets sounded, and the 
people rojSe and shouted ; noti believe from 
affection towards SenorJDon Juan di Morales 
Ciuztnany .Tovar, but from delight that the 
shew was to begin immediately : after tl^s 
the mayor of the alguazik, and tvp of th^t 
body, in black dresses, long wigs, Spani^ 
kits and feathers, witfi a guard of cavalry- 
paraded the arena. Four men in bla^k gowns 
then caijae ftxrwar^, and read a jproclamatioa, 
enjoining aU persons to remam in dieir seats : 
upon their going out, the six buUs which 



w^e to be fought this morning wtre. driven 
across, led on by a cow, with a bell tound 
her neck. ' The two piccadores now appear- 
ed, dressed in leathern gaiters, much padd- 
ed about :the legs, thick leathern breeches, 
silk jackets covered with spangles and lace, 
and caps, with nets aiid tails behind, sur- 
mounted by broad-brimmed white hats; 
each rode a miserable hack, and carried 
in ' his hand a long pole, with a goad at the 
end. As soon as they were prepared, a door 
was opened and the first bull rushed in. We 
were soon undeceived as to the prevalent 
notion, that, from dexterity and other safe- 
guards, the Spanish bull-fight is no longer 
a service of much danger : in the course of 
the contest I felt first alarmed for the men ; 
then for the horses, having witnessed the a- 
droitness of the one, and the sufferings of the 
other : soon the accidents of the men with- 
drevij my pity from the beasts, and latterly, 
by a natural and dreadful operation of the 
mind, I began to look without horror on the 
calamities of both. The manner of the fight 
is thus : — the bull rushes in, and makes an 
attack severally upon the piccadores, who 
repulse him, he being always upon thes^ 
occasions, wounded in the neck ; after a few 
rencounters he becomes^ somewhat shy, but 
at the same time, when ha does rush on, hk 
is doubly dangerous. He does not as be- 
fore turn aside when he feels the goad, but 
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eiKleavours to conquer it : be follows op the 
attack, and frequently succeeds in over- 
throwing both hors^ and rider. When this 
happens, the attendants run up to carry off 
the latter, and, if possible to draw away the 
bull (by means of red cloaks) frorii' the 
horse, which generally receives fetal wouhds 
before he can rise up again. As long 
as the horse has strength to bear- the bic- 
cador, he is obliged to ride him. This 
morning one of these wretched animals 
was forced to charge with his guts hanging 
in festoons between his legs ! His belly was 
again ripped open by the bull, and he fell 
for -dead ; but tfie attendants obliged him to 
rise and crawl out ! This seems the cruel- 
lest part of the business': for the men almost 
always es'cape^ but the blood and suflferings 
of thirteen horses were exhibited in the short 
space of two hours : fourx men were hurt ; 
one, who was entirely overturned with his 
horse upon hito, was carried out like a corpse ; 
but the spectators, totally disreeprding this 
melancholy sight, shouted for his coAipani- 
pn to renew the attack : anothef was over- 
set against the partition-boards ; a third had 
his horse and himself so completely tossed 
over, we thought he must inevitably be kill- 
ed, but he saved himself by crossing his 
hands, behind his head. The horses are all 
blinded, and their tameness uriderHieir ag* 
onies is astonishing. A rider never thrown 
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himsKtf c^ till ifasimve is psst necovay ; lie 
then fidls on the opposite side from the bull, 
sp tlud^the horse acts ^ a sort of fordfication 
to .hiOL The. bull, after his first rage and 
subsequent fury during many rounds. Begins 
to Jsel weakness, and declines ai^ fuither 
attacks on the horsemen ; he evea'Tetreats 
before tfaem: m)on this a loud shptit re- 
odaMdes ti«9M^^ejll)eal3re5 and some of the 
attendaiits adva&ce and stick his gored tieck 
full of atrows, which cause him to writhe 
about in great torment : one this morning 
neady oveileaped the barriers. When-the 
efforts he miidkes under these sufieringis have 
considerably sj^t iiis stieength^ the corregi- 
dor makes a^^ mdtkxor with his hand, aitd the 
trumpets sound ja» a signal to the matador to 
dti^tch him. This is a Service o£ great 
^citt ^tid bravery ; for though the bull may 
have no luclinatioa to attach ^e housemen 
\^ jiave goaded' a^ wounded him^ his 
madftess prompls him to de^oy eveiy one 
ekie. The matadca* advances with a red 
cloak in one hsuid and a sword in the other; 
he enrages the buU widi the cloak, which in 
case of a failure assists hisesc^^e; at length 
getting opposite, the bull rushes forward 
and the ^word pierces hii^ spinal marrow, or 
what is *mor^-comm(H¥, is buHed to the hilt 
in lus neck, updh which he turns aside, at 
first moaning, but a torrent of blood gushes 
from hismoutii, he staggersround the arena> 
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and falls; the traii^pets advitid, thite mules 
ornamented with ribands and flags appear 
to drag the wretdied victim out by the horns, 
and the horsemen prepare for the attadk of a 
fresh animaU , 

In the evenii^ the shew began atfaalf past 
four, and ten bulls were broi^^ forwaisd ; 
but the sport was not redcooed so. good a& 
in the morning i otdy two Andaluaiaa buUs 
'appeared, the rest w^e Catalans, who, being 
accustomed to feed in the same pastures as 
horses, do nc^ like to attack them. Manjr 
of these, after ^atenttg, stared at the picca- 
dorea and kept aloof : to tame tbem, (as 
they had not been brought down by bleed- 
ings escoxise) befone the matador ^plroach** 
€d, a new expedient was rescHled to, mo^ 
infamously cruel, namety, the covering the 
darts widt sulphur and fu^-wwks ; the tor- 
ments of these were so dreadful, that the an- 
imals, whose strength was Iresh, I'aged 
dx>ut terribly, and the assistaDats w^^ foiled 
tp use.great agility to get from.them. Theare 
were several hAU'<»lx^dth escapes ; one of 
the animals in pursuit of a man leaped the 
barrier of the arena, which is about eight 
feet hi^. Their str^igth by such ef<- 
forts being gradually exhausted, th^ at l^st 
yielded to the dagger of the matadw. The 
two Andalusiaa bulls made up lor the others : 
in the first rou^ a horse iwas killed, and the 
piccador was thxY^^yn. for^Kands and disabled^. 



But the second Aiidbln»»ti was still more 
fmious, and made mote tremendous att^fe^^. 
In oae ctf* tb^se he pinned th& mim aod horse 
^^aiiist die barriers, got his honn under the 
li^-se/apd lacerat^ him drea^uUy ; in a 
moment afterwards Ii^ IMbed him up, and 
ibaBCW die man with such fcxrce diro«i|^ one 
of the aportures (made for tbe esoi^of the 
attcndaiils'^ii^ien piu'sued by 'die tndl) as to 
kill him on the fifiot. He .was bonie pist 
the box in which we were, with his teedi 
set, and his ^de ooroed widi .bk>od ; 
the horse st^^gned out, spouting a stream 
gf gpore fromlun chest. The relhiifiing pie- 
oa^MT r^Bcii^ the cfarae, and anodmr came 
in with shouts to take the dead man's place. 
One of these had his hoine'^ skin dreadfully 
ripped (^ his side, and when he breathed^ tbe 
entrails swelled out of the hoie, to prevent 
wluch the rider: ^ off aiid puffed In his 
pocket-handkarchief^ It was tdo plain to es- 
cape observation, that the men fought diy 
after the honrib^ accident^ of this evening* 

They have tin casings t^ theur lega^under 
the padding of theii" ^litera^ tbe saddles rise 
before and behiml m the andent manner, 
and the stirrup Isa swt of iron box. for the 
foot. The ampbitheatre was better attend- 
ed in the nioRuii^ than af|er diimer. . 

We were attiaoted' tius evetimg to the 
theatre de tos Canos by the revivd of La 
Busoona (the Ft«^ Bharperf) a comedy of 
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Lopede Veg% altarad aod modenibied. We 
fmind a rery. wvEaaofsaa:wx<^iimm'S^ 
Vfbo were ifaroiijghout lenuurkaUy attaaiive. 
Tite.phf. was itfeU gdt up in fdi the respeclB 
of ^performers, dresses^ and sceoeiy .; it oan» 
tadoed no bufiTooneryv and tkiere wa» ieM 
laaghler than Lexpe^^sd : batiwhena ivitrat 
took plflkce it was Joud «d ^geaaai The 
^ot <x t^ '{uece^ wasa good deal .«ter tfie- 
iSngl^ j&skmi, tlioitgb iinidi .i^wer. in^. 
cideAts. 

Tiie chief chasaoters were a lover with a 
<*ottik^ servant, asd. a ^wofQiaii (La Biiseomi) 
who maloea loae, and disi^pc»als anod^r of 
Im sex. Tliere* w»e .five acts^ iml eadi 
s^t had ite amity of soene : it b^ted ^out 
two hoars and a hal^ and was followed by a 
tona<Ma (a duct):and sayneie^ which is a bad 
imitation of Freiidi dwicifig. The respect- 
sA^^tr oi the-peiibrmaiiee of tlHs ev€»i»g) 
^id the tuintbefs and attmtion of the audi- 
ence, shew that the dian^a has its admirers 
even at Madrid f ytt the state of tl^ amuse- 
ment in llie m^ttopdis is v^ry disgraceful 
to th^ natioAsd tasfee, wiiich seems to look for 
no Oditer gmtifi^ation dian what is horded 
by buU-^flghtsand-religkxus mummeries. 

June 21st. We walked this morning 
about a i]^arter itxT a.mile from Madrid to 
die Puenti de Segcma^ and W(Sm an emi- 
n«ace*beyottd it stumre^^ what is rateemed 
the finest 'Viaw of the city^. - Mj^rid can oil- 
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lyetaimfnagnifteehceiiitwo^ttaiters, xuime* 
ly, liie Pra^ mid the CasHe di Alcab, the 
breadth of this sti-eet, dnd its advantageous 
situation on the sfe^ of a hiU, give itf a very 
striking appeanmoe. The town in general 
is composed of brick hooses, which are of« 
toi ^atttei>ed c^er. They are seldom :high«> 
er tlmn tiitee in Loiukai, and do. not seem to 
be built ^ttb my great solidity. Many of die 
public edifices aee of pJain stuBe, but wfaore 
architecture is attempted^ it is always of the 
worst kind. l%e shops are mean, hut not 
ill suppfekl with the articlBsrthey sell. . The 
grandees of Spaio*Hve in^hotela in£very re*. 
i^ct inferior to those of the upper ranks in 
France atid Italy ; and indeed, are ofiien 
smifler titot the common houses of our no* 
biBty m London. 

The large palace of the dake of Alva must 
of course be excepted, iviueh is lour stories 
hig^^ has twenty-seven wasdoivs in ir(xA, 
and sevcxiteen 4xit'ik» «ide f.^ and is, after the 
king's palace, the largest building in Mb^ 
rid ; it stands i^ar the Prado^ distinet, and 
walled round: die marks of fire and destruc^ 
tionare-<»iit It has been twice burnt by 
the mob : and the dnchess ncMv lives like 
her peers. in the Calle di Alcala. 

The duke of Medina Ceii, who is the oUU 
est title,' and befinfe the rise of the Prince of 
Peace, waa the ricbeat subject in Spain, haa 
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an immenise hanBse, -modiout arcfahectare, 
wht^hy not bei&g more loftjr than' the com- 
iiKvn buiidingst in Madrid, has the appear^ 
^mtee^ of>a long street tf hattscs. * The palace 
of the duke df Grenada. is tnose ancient : it 
is buUt of brick, two stories high, and though 
somewhat larger, is mot unHkie - Winebestaer- 
house at Ghdsea* Every wmAcfw in the 
town hangs out linen and mat bUnds, which 
form a .pomapal feature in its prospects. 

Tlie best general view^ of Madrid, are 
from the terrace near the Biien-Betn'o, and 
from the high ground near the brkige of Se- 
govia. In die fbmier you have the ftjre- 
ground of the Prado,' sold in the latter die 
trees about the river and the new palace. 

The great peculiarity of this metropolis is 
its numberless little spiles; at a (Mstance 
they ace insignificait, butona nearer prospect 
they have a striking .and. very picturesque 
eflfect. We. counted in the view fibra the 
bridge of S^ovia, abov^ seven^ of them. 
Locmng at me city on diis side, notwith^ 
standing the adequate sploidour of the pal- 
ace, wmch makes up about oneiburth of the 
line of building inthe prospect, we con hard- 
ly believe itto be the residence of the court, 
^d the seat <>f government of so vast an em- 
pire* But the dulness and want g£ magni- 
ficence, of Madrid, arises more &om private 
than from political causes ; and is rather to 
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he attributed to the apathy and unenterpris- 
ing genius of the Spanish nobles, than to 
the dbsence of trade, or the poverty of indi* 
viduals. 
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CHAP. VII. 

St. Ildefoiito.— Old Caiaie..'^eg0via...»Catii6dra]. 
Alcazar. — Aqueduct — GuadarMnaMoimtMiM**— 
Park of the Escurial.— The ConTeot.— The Casa 
Reale. 

V m 

t 

June 21st. Wb set out this evening in a 
coach with seven mules, to gratify our curi- 
osity at St. Ildefonso, Segovia, and the Es- 
curial. The evening was pleasant, but the 
night became cold as we approached the 
Guadarama mountains. Having rested two 
hours in a venta at their feet (five leagues 
and a half from Madrid,) at four o'clock we 
began to ascend by an excellent road : the 
hills are on this side bleak and barren, often 
shewing excrescences, of rock, and in many 
places covered with large patches of snow. 
After passing the highest part which the 
road traverses, we descended into a vast 
chasm or valley, entirely clothed with a for- 
est of pines ; fine trees, and assuming iliore 
fahtastic shapes than any I have seen before. 
The road continues to wind, among grand 
views of woods, hills, and snow, towards a 
lower rock, where the royal seat has been 
built : in our way to it, we passed several 
groves of sapl jng oaks made by the king ; 
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but the approach to St. Bdefoilso is totaUy 
without grandeur or dignity. A narrow 
aivenue leads at once to the antique facade c£ 
the palace ; the affect of this is peculiar and 
slsriking, and well accords vnih die ideas the 
ixQ^nation fc»rms of an old Spanish palace. 
In the centre is the church, witiii a. dome send 
spiF» : and on each side, l6ng wingd of 
bnick sixeteh forward, low, but extensive. 
We break&sted ^ a neat posada, (Fonda <te 
ios Cabaleros,) and proceeded to impact the 
apartments and gardens^ 

The palace contains no fine rooms or fur- 
niture but has a numerous collection of 
pictures and statues* The queen^s apart* 
ments are a suite of small rooms, which 
have lately been decorated with the best ef- 
forts of the paper manufactory of Madrid : 
in general, in ornamental compartments, and 
in some c^ di6m are imitations of drawing 
in Indian ink ^ .the taste and execution of 
them advance as high as any. ttuug of the 
sort I have seen any where* The rest of 
the apartments i?i the same story, have their 
white walls hung with pictures ; principally 
femily portraits, which are stiff and ill done, 
indeed the whole collection is very indiffer- 
ent, though it contains some works of the. 
great masters : among these is thi^ portniit 
of our Charles L by Vandyke, wiiich has 
been greatly damaged^ We remarked a 
highly finished French picture of Louis 
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XIV. when duke de Bern, full of the ex- 
pression of feeble mildness. There are alsd 
indifferent portraits of Louis X VI. Philip 
U and V. and Charles III. 

The principal rooms have London clocks, 
like those we observed in the new Palace 
of Madrid. 

On a table in the bed-chamber of one of 
the infiuitas, we saw a repres«i^tion of the 
nativity in wax, with two large altar candles 
on each side ; and in the anti-room a con- 
Jession-box is placed near the door. Below 
stairs, (the palace is only two stories high) 
is a long suite of unomamented rooms, with 
white plaister walls, in which the celebrated 
collection of statues is arranged. Here I 
experienced ^ greater disappointment than 
in the pictures, having heard much more of 
tfaem. The gallery would hardly support a 
comparison with any of the Roman palaces. 
It has, however, a few fine things. The 
-groupe of Castor and Pollux, as it is called^ 
is well known by the numerous casts dis- 
persed throughout Europe ; it is pleasing 
and graceful, though I think it has been too 
much praised. A Faun has considerable 
merit ; we also admired a statue which is 
like, but inferior to that which bears the 
name of Cleopatra, at the Louvre. Danae, 
the mutilated remains of the muses, with 
beautiful drapery, and Faith veiled, are -all 
worthy of prake. Th«e is a good bust of 
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G<Mtlian ; and an altar, handsomely s^culp- 
tnred, which is supposed to have contained 
die ashes of Caligula. A bas-relief of a 
head, with the name Olympia under it, has 
a very mild pleasing expression. The rest, 
among which are sevend modem works, are 
below mediocrity. In the bust room is a 
collection of Egyptian deities in black ba- 
saltes ; and a statue of Abundance, who is 
represented in an advanced state of preg-' 
nancy. 

The front of the palace next the garden 
has been modernized with larger wii^dows, 
and four slices of Corinthian columns ; but 
no grandeur has been accomplished : in- 
deed, it would have been neariy impossible 
to have produced much effect from this long 
brick building, cmly two stories high. The 
gardens are said to have cost seven millions, 
from the barrenness of the spot^ and the dis- 
tance from which the new e^th was brought. 
Some persons have compared them with 
those c^ Versailles, wfaich^ though detestable 
to the eye of taste, must certainly be allowed 
to be the pofection of stiff French garden* 
ing. Indeed they are not only the perfec- 
tion, but, I believe, the sole effort of the 
kind, that has any claim to magnificence and 
grandeur of effect. There is no medium ! 
W ithout vastness of extent and ornament, 
which are accompanied by the ideas of great 
labour and extent, this style falls at once in-. 
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to a coritempfible mixture oT dultiesd andf 
meanness. The gardens of St. Ildefbnso 
have a number of fountains, and a stair^cas^ 
for a cascade ; but the only pleasing part rf 
it (fi>r it has shady and pleasing walks) 'is 
where you get out of sight of these, and see, 
** while the dog-star rages,*' tibrough the 
overhanging trees, the side of the moantaiQ 
patched with snoiv. It was not very cool ait 
twelve o'clock, die day being redaarbifolf 
calm ; but every gale that breathed partook 
of the snowy infiuence of the mountsdn. The 
fountains are situated in centres, whither the 
straight wa&s tciid : they ave all infericn* m 
me to the lai^est at Versaffles ; but one of 
them, a figure of Fame, is said to raise W2^ 
ter higher than any in Europe. But with 
regard to fountains, it is the column of water 
they raise, and not &e height to wfai^ a 
slender streaM can be squirted, that renders 
them stupendous or beautilul ; and ^n this 
account, those of St. Peter's, and the Fon^ 
tana di Pi^vi, at Rome, have been preferred 
before aB ihtjets d^eau in the woi^. The 
gardens are not more than two m^es in cii^ 
eumference. Many of die- flowers were now 
in bloom ; indeed, the King almost meets a 
new spring when he seeks refoge here it 
July ; and notwithstanding the wanil^ eX- 
tent, briHiancy, aaad niagnificence, he mu^ 
consider tliis shady retreat in the mountains 
of Guadarama, as suf^tying him wftifi more 
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real {deasure than half the appendages of his 
crown. The glass maau&ctoiy of St. Ude* 
fonso has produced much larger glasses than 
any other in Europe ; but they are com- 
plained of as being of a dead and Uack co- 
lour. 

The road to Segovia, the tower of whose 
cathedral we already discovered, is over a 
Ranting plain, which is excellent for sheep» 
pasturage ; having left the mountains be- 
hind, we entered on a flat and open country. 

The face of Old Castile presents an arid 
appeanince, very seldom variegated by groves 
of pines. 

Segovia is a little city, with three prime 
curiosities : a perfect Rpman aqueduct, a 
Moorish castle, and a large cathedral, be- 
sides a shew of antiquity in almost every 
street. As we entered, we observed a new 
amphitheatre for bull-fights, building prin- 
cipally, no doubt, for the court of St. Ilde- 
fonso ; and a battery, a place of exercise for 
the cadets of artillery, whose school is es- 
tablished in the Alcazar. The suburb is al- 
most as large as the city ; we passed through 
it eagerly, had pc glimpse of the aqueduct, 
entered the gates, and soon after landed at 
the best inn we h^ve seen in Spain : it is 
built round a large court, with galleries sup- 
ported on ancient pillars. We lost no time 
m beginning with the antiquities : the cathe- 
dral came first, a buildmg which would puz- 
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zle any connoisseur in Ctolmc ard^eeture 
extremely, being a piece of modem Grotihie 
of the 16th century ; i% is lai^ aiid iJQPiy, 
vrith an high tower soxi little domes, retaiilf* 
ing in its outline much of the Gothic char- 
acter, but very plain and unlike any particu* 
.lar style of that species Of building, and per- 
ftclly dissimilar to the florid manner which 
obtained in England during die 15th century* 
The Alcazar, situated on a smaU !rdck, 
next the river, at the end rf the town, is the 
most picturesque object in the- worid. The 
great tower has been lately cleaned, which 
, rather modernizes its appearance : - but the- 
effect of the whole mass of turrets, cham- 
bers, and spires, as viewed from bdbind, be- 
yond the fbss, is as romantic as possiUe« 
The front of the castle is covered by rings 
worked in the plaister wiA which it is cov- 
ered, aii ornament of Moorish ori^n. We 
visited three 'chambers within, which are 
Ivdl worthy of notice for their sptendkmr 
and peculiarity ; the roo:*s having been g^- 
cd by order of Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
kept their court here at the time when the 
first ^old arrived after t^ discovery of 
America : one of them we could not sec 
perfectly, on account of a false ceiling which 
is suspended below it ; but it appeared to 
be very magnificent, though in a heavy 
^ taste. The second is perfectly beai^iful ; 
the pattern is Moorish, and consists trf 
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twisted smd plmted bonds^ sach as are seen 
la the Ulumkatkxis. of korans, and on the 
capitals of Moorish columns. Nodiing can 
surpass, the splendour and gracefulness of 
the effect. The third chamber has a rich 
roof with flowers in compairtments ; beneath 
whidi, round the sides, are magnificent gilt 
niches, containing the figures of the Kings 
.and Queens of Castile till the time of Ferdi- 
nasid. The room is large and sumptuous, 
and the sfdendour and admirable preserva* 
tic»i of the gilding remarkably striking. — 
Here are some models of figueras and other 
fo!rtifications;;and two excellent likenesses 
of the present King and Qpeen« Beyond 
this roomisa passage witha hanging gilt 
toofi in the Moorish style. We were shewn 
the room where the cadets dine, and the 
kitchen* At length the iron grate and in- 
ternal do<Mr of the great tower were unlock- 
^, md we ascended, looking at every story 
inio prisons rendered famous by the fictions 
of La Sage* The great tower is surround- 
ed at the top by hanging turrets ; fi-om its 
leaden nxrf we reviewai the city by the 
sptendi4 tints of sunset ; it is an interesting 
spot, but the country around it is bleak and 
isolate ; , and without being in the melan- 
choly humour of Gil Bias, I must perfectly 
subscribe to his opimon of the prospect* 
L'EFona ne n>e parUt qu'un ruisseau ; 
Tortie seule et le chardon paroient sur sw 
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bords fleuns ; et la pretendue valU e deUd- 
euse n'oflfrit ^ ma vue que des tecres, doat la 
plupart ^toient incultes. 

June 23. We this morning surveyed the 
celebrated aqueduct of Segovia, which 
stretches across the suburbs of the higher 
ground on which the city stands. It con- 
sists of two ranges of arches ? the lower very 
lofty, and about twelve feet wide. When . 
seen in profile, it is particularly striking ; 
but Swinburne could not have reflected, when 
he preferred it to the Pont du Garde. Aque- 
ducts, independent of their situation, attain 
magnificence from their extent, the grandeur 
of meir arches, and the massiveness of their 
materials ; in all these respects, this work is 
inferior to the famous remain of the south 
of France. The arches are narrower, and 
the granite, though of a grey colour, is di- 
vided into too many small parts to produce 
an equally striking effect. The upper stories 
of the houses of Segovia project over the 
lower, and are supported by ancient pillars, 
made in a barbarous taste, with capitals carv- 
ed into leaves, flowers, animals, &c. which 
might probably have been prevalei^ when 
Ferdinand kept his court here in the fifte.enth 
century. Several of. the churches of this 
city are, built in a maimer resembling our 
Saxon style. On leaving the town we tra* 
versed the wide sheep walks in the nei|^- 
boiirhood; across wmch, the .towers of the 
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cathedral, ahdihe rodfs of the Alcazar, werfe 
to be discerned for a long time. To the 
left we observed the cadets practising ma- 
I'lccuvres according to the French system, 
with the jBying artillery, which has lately 
been introduced. At length we arrived at 
the Venta di Sam Rafael, at the foot of the 
Ouadarama monntailKS, ' where we obtsuned 
an indifferent dinner; and aft^rv^'ards as- 
cended among groves of sapling oaks and 
pines, though we observed that the greater 
part of these hSts are bleak and without trees. 
PiHars are placed at certain distances, to 
:^bew the direction of the road wl^n the 
ground is covered with snow in winter. We 
passed the summit, where a statue of a lion 
k erected, and descended into a pleasant 
vsiHey fiiffi of verdute, and ornamented with 
trees, which afibrded a sinking contrast to 
iigt barren £ice hf Old Castile. In this 
pleasant spot^ ^rrovmded with pastures^ 
stands liie poor and dirty viBage of Guada- 
TnsMj wi»ch ^ves a name to the ndountains. 
Passing this, where we b^light some bread 
ef an old w<mian,vwho tola us ^to Sve a 
Aoosand yeasft^'* we entered the park or 
chase oi the Escmrial, a considerable tract, 
covered wkh cork, carob, and small oak and 
a^4it!es. R cani^t vie either in the beau- 
ty, or the picturesque grouping of trees, 
tsHrlh an English forest; but it has a fine 
w9d kK)k^ especially where the mountains 
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come into tlie prospect. We observed «er- 
herds of deer, and a large wdf was seen by 
the muleteers. As we approached the nook 
in which the convent stands, the trees and 
verdure gradually left us. 

It was late when we arrived ; our curiosi- 
ty for the present, therefore, was rs^er ex- 
cited than gratified, by the ^pearance of 
some dimly-seen towers, and a dome xising 
over the little town, where we found a very 
comfortable posada. The bell of the mon- 
astery roused us after dinner, and we made 
a moonlight expedition to see this famous 
structure. We reached it through a narrow 
and dirty street, and our eyes wandered over 
a vast expanse of djuU unomameiited build- 
ings; but we returned fully assured, that 
we should be better pleased in the morning* 

June 24th. The Mscurial^ — Eight o'clock 
found us surveying the exterior of this cefe- 
brated edifice, wjuch, after all the pufis dF 
the Spaniards, and the bosusts of travellers^ 
must be confessed to be nothing more in ap- 
pearance, as well as reality^ th£un a vast dull 
convent; and if the four towers at the cor^ 
ners, and the dome, which is not more con- 
siderable than those to be seen in the small- 
est towns* in Italy, where to be removed, it 
would have the look of a great barrack or. 
manufactory. 

The walls of grey granite are perforated, 
with thousands of UlSe windows ; and no 
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ornament is attempted exceptabout the chief 
entrance, where some clumsy half columns 
of the Doric order are plaistered against the 
building. A square form is the wbrst that 
can be chosen for a building of expense and 
grandeur ; but the extent of this fabric is not 
only wasted and lessened to the eye, by the 
adoption of this shape, but a great part of 
its structure is entirely hid, from its having 
been modelled in the figure of a gridiron, to 
gratify the caprice or superstition of Philip II. 
The only place from whence an idea can be 
gained of its vast extent, is from the mill above 
it, where all the roofs are perfectly visible. 
It has been characterized mth great justice, 
as a quarry above ground. " The buildings 
here compacted together in a lump, would, 
if stretchol into a line, or formed into a body 
with wings, have even now astonished, by 
their extent, a traveller who had visited other 
countries. We must account for the exces- 
sive admiration of the Escurial, by consid- 
ering the era in which it was constructed, 
when Versailles, St. Peter's, and many other 
vast' fabrics of later times, were as yet un- 
known to Europe. 

Passing the great gate we entered an ob- 
long court, not very large,^ having the front 
of the church at the end of it, ornamented 
with some half columns of the same order as 
the entraotice ; with the further addition of 
some wretched statues of the kings of Israel. 
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The church itself is a plain solid &brie, c^ 
considerable grandeur ; the strength with 
which it is built, and indeed the whc^ of 
th^t edifice, which is composed of Gtiadara- 
ma granite^ is amazing. The Doric pilas- 
ters within tile church are Anted ; but the 
painted ceilings of Luca Giordsmo, &c« litde 
acccxd with the s<rfidity and pladnness of the 
structure. All the cupboards of the treasure 
and relics were open to-day, it being the: 
festival of St. John the Baptist. The choir, 
as is common in Spanish coavents, is raised 
above the door. The grandest objects which 
present themselves upon entering the diur cb, 
are, the high altar, and tht monuments with- 
in its precincts ; these have indeed a verjr 
striking effect: the altar-piece consists of 
the four orders of architecture, erected ac- 
cording to the taste of the time one over the 
other, richly carved, with psdntings between 
them. On each side of the sanctuary in 
which tWs is placed, are the cenotaphs of 
Charles V. and Philip II. on which the kneel- 
ing figures of those monarchs and their fem- 
ilies are represented as large as life, dressed 
in gilt robes, with their faces devoutly turn- 
ed to the altar. . The friar appointed by the 
King for the purpose of attending strangers, 
carried us through the church, and the other 
parts of the convent ; he at first took us to 
the upper cloister, where the finest part of 
the whole building is discovered : from its 



iviadcws we toQiki^ ktfo, a cmirtf e^fad:-£l 
Fatio ck los Evo^g^eUstas, tt^ucbisiperfealif^ 
regular^ a»d hs^ sm m c^^ consideraide gmh 
de\u** Th^ aschkeetwo ia nob isdike tiie K* 
braiy of Trinity Coiiege^. Csonbridgev Mt' 
ibe e&ct o£ thss-^} moce aHin&iiig, mmL its^ 
extEHdiag rquad the four side» q£ thfi eciaa^ 
The coUef^p^: pf p^tiupgs dl^HMited xr: 
diffeF§nit)^pai^ of thia convent^ is. sufERasufe 
of . itself to feM^ai^. a Jouone^ to MadkicL 
B^hael sfainei^ jBer^ in more tfaaa nsmdi pre- 
eminence : after him Yandyke and Bbubena 
ha^^e high claims cm ougr admiration, as welL 
ds a numbei; ofi oth^r masters, wh(a^ naates: 
andworjks I will notice as shoitljr and disi- 
tmctly as I ap3r able. 

The. upper cloister contains man^ paint* 
ings byLu<^aGioi*daoQ; th^y are liot, how-, 
ever, entitled tq much piiaise;.'in ceilings 
this artist is suf&ci^i^y eiem'^ brilliant, ahd 
pleasing ; great forc^ and expnessiiHi are note 
particuwly required ;: but ixL his easel picf^: 
tures he necessarily aims at these, and &U& 
unfortunately into an extravagmoe, whdch. 
reminds me of some of the worst eSorts of 
SpagnoUgtto, thourfi without his strength of 
light and shade. Th€^ Murder of Innocents 
is the best of Luca Giordano's labours in 
this convent, and the ass im his picture of 
T^ham seems absplutely to spealL. An 
jloly Family^ by a Sps^ii^ artist called 
MudO) from his being . d^mby is painted 
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tnth^ome vutgaiily, but with great expres- 
sion. Lot and his Daughter, by Guercino^ 
Jacob and his Flock, by Spagnoletto. 

'•: Two chambers contain a Virgin and 
Child, in a very free and admirable stj^le, by 
Leonardo da Vinci. The same subject by 
Baphael. A Crucifixion, with consid^^ble 
q>irit, by Albert Durer. Saviour's Head, 
as highly finished as possible^ by Leonardo 
da Vmci. Virgia and Child, by the same. 

The chamb^ of the prince of Asturias.— 
A portrait oi Philip II. by Pantoja, which is 
unlike the celebrated picturfe of ValasqUez^ 
in the palace at Madrid ; but it probably is a 
3nor^ exact resemblance, as iPantoja was 
contempcHrary with this subject. Tliere are 
in the same room good likenesses of the 
king and (pieen, and a picture of a Monk 
3iVriting, by a l^panish artist 

The anti-room to the treasury — contains 
a large Allegory, by Titian, which has some 
^ne parts ; a^nd a Dead Christ, by the same 
master. 

The catmiet or treasury is full of minia^ 
ture wonders and curiosities. The. minia- 
ture Nativity, attributed to Buo7#arotti, is 
clearly designed, but inexpressive. A small 
ivory head of Christ, ascribed to the same, 
is excellent ! Miniature of the Virgin and 
dead Christ, on marble, by Annibal Carac- 
<Qi, 'a Companion (a Monk and Vision) by 
tibe same. A rich Cro^,. ornamented witii 
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an immense topaz. The body of one of the 
Innocents murdered by Herod, in a glass- 
cate : this seems rather to have been a foe- 
tus than a child of two years' growth, as 
our guide asserted. Another remarkable 
relic is also preserved here, namely, one of 
the Vases presented to Christ by the three 
kings. We were shewn also a MS. parch- 
tneht book on^ Baptism, and an autograph 
of St. Augustiri. 

A very solemn mass, accompanied by a 
fin^ organ; began as we were descending 
into the inti-sacristy and sacristy, where the 
monks were robing themselves to make a 
grand procession into die church. Here we 
remarked St. Peter and Paul, by Spagnoletto. 
A Madonna, by Andrea del Sarto. Christ 
disputing with the Doctors, by Rubens ; and 
St. Jerome, by Vandyke. The altar-pi^ce of 
the sacristy is a representation of Charles II. 
of Spain kneeling biefore the host at the 
F#te Dieu. The King, the Nobles, the 
Priests, &c, are all portraits. It is an ex- 
cellent painting, the work of Paulo Coello, 
a Portuguese, who has some others of con- 
siderable merit in the church. But it is 
hardl^^ fair for these or aty other pictures to 
be hung in the same apartment with two "of 
the b^st efforts of the inimitaMe Raphael, m 
which he seems almost to have surpassed 
himself, and arrived at the highest perfec- 
. tion of the art. The paintings I allude to ai^. 
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the Visitation of the Virrin, and the Ma- 
donna de la Perta; which was purchased 
with some others of Charles the .rirst's col- 
kction, in England, for 40,000/. by the am- 
bassador of Philip II. I will enlarge fur- 
ther on these interesting subjects, when I 
have mentioned the other femous Raphad 
in possession of this convent. 

In an interior room there is an highly 
worked ciborium of gold and precious stones 
— We now began to discover that whatever 
wene the merits of our reverend Cicerone^ he 
could not have been selected from the broth- 
erhood for his taste or knowledge m the fine 
arts ; he carried us immediately from these 
glorious Raphaels into the lower oleaster, 
where he shewed us some wretched daub- 
ifigs, by Romulo Cincinnato, upon wliicli 
iie dwdt for a considerable time, m«i told 
.us that we should ♦^ecm ourselves paiticu^ 
4arly fortunate ; forbad it not been a lesfival, 
the shutters wMch inclose them woiild not 
have been open* The great staircase which 
ascends from the cloister, is bmlt of massive 
granite ; but it is neither renxarkaUe for its 
beauty or graxideur. The roof is painted 
with rcpresenta(bions.of the battle of St. Quin- 
Jin, the building of the Escurial, and Ae 
Apothposis of :Phiiip IL executed in a brSl- 
Jiant ^d pleadng manner by Luca Giotda^o. 
From this we proceeded along a number of 
paa^iges, from whence we had views iito 



fite i^maller and niore dreary cmirts of the 
Gridiroa Building, and after many turnings 
and windings arriyed at the dow of the li- 
brary. This is a large apartment, in which 
the ceiling makes sS great a figure as the 
books ; it is coved and painted ; but it is^ 
too much of an arch to accord injproporti<HV 
with the walls of the room. Tne printedf 
books are here arranged on shd^€^ which 
abound, as usual, wim fdlioe .^ scholastic 
divinity. The MSS. are ke^^ftr a chamber 
above. The catalogue of thos^ln tte Latin 
and Greek langus^s has long been known 
to the world; and an account of the remains 
of the invaluable Arabic collection which 
escaped the fire of 1671 (at which time thfe 
greatest part were consumed), was editeft^ 
about thirty years ago, at the expense of the 
court, by the learned Casiri. Europe is not 
therefore, as is frequently asserted, entirely 
without light respecting the trjsasures of this 
celebrated deposit ; and the plan of gradually 
translating the Arabic works is still carried 
on by the government. — ^The treatise on 
Agriculture, written by an Arabian of the 
twelfth century, which is mentioned by Gib- 
bon,* has lately been published : itcontain^ 
much curious matter, and shows that the 
mode of irrigatioh which promotes the asto- * 
nishing fertility of the plam of Valencia, has 

* Bist. vol. V. page S80. 
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derived it fow t^t 

]it wepe 10 \k wished bpf^» di^ vreU ,m m^ 

^om §Hf:90eji«d ^^ Pij^ W9tb i^«Qter 

VfWJBly, th|t t}ie f^sast gewiitjio^ might- 

^ff^fi a^ ofi^ Fq?pes(gntod as oj^^cts of fy^ 
gprjeat^fiurip^^ b|*t I »ii|ch 4pi^ l»iie<fe- 
or a seprd) into theiiB wfHi)4 tend pmch tsi 

ar^^hiyes of YalladoUd, iosvard^ ^^ph Ro>^ 
l]^if9<^ ii»wi a wistful eye, woyJd throw a 

- st^ng lighl: <ma niostjolssiiesl^ P«tt of tfie 
!l^istory ^ l^e Wptiii* 

Th^ li^^^ of the ^seuna} contains ppr* 
tfaits of v?harlei| V. ami PjiUip IL a^d eev-^ 
ef al modei^ pf i^Hps of their agiss. 

' I We noT^ repassed an hnnd^ pass^i^^^ 
4e$cen4Qd the stairs, and (Watered a Ipng 
rwrn^ whLph |S fitted up with a^i altar and 
at^s, aqd was used as a chapel befoit; the 
great church was finished. 

La igle^a yieja. The ak^-pieoe, ret^i^ 
sentiifg the rn^rtyrdom of St. Lawrence, is 
l^ Titian, bu( h^ not ^y yeiy distinguish- 
ed excellence ; a Dead Christ, near it, by 
the same master^ is of considerable merit ; 



v^ that in ^ ehsmnlber <;^ the Prince of A&* 
tum3» but at A mom skdvaiictfl age ; and 
«iiQ^ter of Chides V. by Pantoja^ A. D« 
].599> Our guide ikdw undraw a curtain^ 
Md repealed to ua tbe adnumfcle painting of 
Rapliael, wiuch v& known ail over Eun^ 
h^ the name of La Madonna 4le la Pesce^ 
But it was now deven o'clock, iidiich called 
lim to the refectorj : we were dienefors 
burned away fmm a spot to which we felt 
^most rooted, with a promise that he would 
be ready for ua again at two. Having or- 
dered our dinner at twelve, we took a fa- 
tiguing walk to ^ hill above tiie convent^ 
a^d round its walls ; dined most sumptu- 
oudiy at the posada, and as the clock struck 
two, were awaiting the frmr at the place of 
rendezvous : he had stationed a person there 
tp inform him q£ our arrival, who in a few 
minutes brought hiiu to us, -. rubbing his 
eye$ and yawning/just awoke from his sies* 
ta* He carried us round the upper cloister 
into the ch^er-room, and . the two. adjom<< 
ing apartments. The ceilii^ of these are 
covered and prettily painted with arabesque . 
ornaments : among the pictures we distin- 

fuifibed a Madonna, by Vandyke ;. Holy 
anply, by Rapdbad ; the same groupe, but- 
an inft^ior painting to that in the Louvm 
gallery. Conversion of St. Paul, by Palma 
Vecchio. Virgin gazing with delight on 
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Christ, b^ Vandyke. Dead Christ, with 
the Virgin and Mary Magdsilen, by Ru-r 
bens : tnis is one of the finest groupes and 
finest paintings in the world ; me Virgin is 
quite the mater dolorum ; her pallid face and 
agony could hot be better expressed ; the 
colour of Chrbt's flesh is admirable. Th^re 
can be no doubt that this picture ranks im- 
mediately after the three glorious Raphaels 
in this collection. The Alartyrdom of St*' 
Sebastian, expressed naturally, but without 
much dignity, by Vandyke ; a Madonna, 
by Guido ; Ae Crown of Thorns, by Van- 
dyke ; St. Paul's Head, by Guido ; St. 
Peter's Head, by the same ; a whole length 
of St. James, by Sp^^oletto ; St. Jerome, 
by Guercino \ the sons of Jacob shewing 
their father the bloody vest of Joseph, full 
of force and good painting, by Valesquez ; 
Christ and Peter, by Vandyke ; a Magdalen, 
by ' the same ; St. Roch, by Spa^oletto ; 
3t. Sebastian', by the same ; the Bmding of 
Christ, by Peligrino Tibaldi, has some good 
parts. These apartments are used for the 
levees, and the ministers, when the court is 
at the Escurial. 

We now descended to the Pantheon, the 
burial-place of the sovereigns of Spain, which 
is constructed mider the church, in the cen- 
tre of the building ; it is approached by a 
marble passage, on one side of which is a 
vault, where the. bodies are left to decay be- 
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ibre they are placed in Ae sarcoptegi which 
are destined to receive them. The Pantheon 
of £sc»rial has been absurdly supposed to 
be a copy of the Pantheon of Rome, where- 
"as no two buildings could hardly be more 
dissimilar ; ihis being mi' octagon building, 
-entirely of marble : six of me sides have 
shelves, with sarcophagi on them, each side 
cont^ning four : the two remaining ^des 
4re occupied with the altar and the door, 
which has twasarcophagi over it : the whole 
is decorated with piasters and carving, but 
it is too smajl to justify the magnificent de- 
scriptions which trayeifcrs have given of it; 
The kings arc to fill one half of the sarco- 
phagif and tbe ^jneens the other ; seven of 
Ae ?onner,.axid die same number of the lat- 
ter, among Tvhom is Anna Rmna, who the 
friar told tts was our queen M w^, have al* 
ready gained their stations. Qiarles IIL 
^tfll remains in the adjoining vault. The 
present king has visited dus place ; but it i$ 
said tte queen has never been prevailed upon 
to see it Her character does not, perhaps, 
lead her to contemplate the idea of mortality 
with peculiar complacency ; and the spot, 
and die very ra^eptacle of our bones being 
sbewn, must renovate the certainty of death 
in the most awfiil manner. 

We were permitbed fcwr some time to en- 
joy the tiiiree great pictures of Raphael. I 
was not lon^ in making ^ prefei^^ce ; and 
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yet, upon turning to the others, tny resolu- 
tion was sometimes st^gered. The finest 
feelings of love and admiration, and almost 
of adoration, are excited by the inimitable 
representation of the Visitation. In this 
picture the Virgin expresses a modesty 
which cannot be surpassed : and her face 
glows with a beauty perfectly celestial : as 
a contrast to this, the aged and finely mark- 
ed countenance of Elizabeth, adds every ef- 
fect possible, and her lips are indeed speak- 
ingwords of high import. 

The Madonna de la Perla, is far more 
Jbrilliant in its colouring than either of the 
other pictures. The leading trait of the last 
viras modesty ; this has maternal tenderness. 
The Virgin^s face is admirably fine, and ful- 
ly gives tne intended expression : the aid of 
contrast too is, as befwe, afforded by die 
jfigure of Elizabeth, old and haggard, who 
sits by her side, while the infant Jesus, more 
beautiful and smiling than I can express, is- 
springing from her arms, to play with John ; 
in fact, he appears leaping from tlie canvass : 
the effect of light and shade was never more 
inimitably managed : the light resting on 
the Virgin's forehead, is finely conceived ; 
and the richness of colouring throughout, 
adds greatly to the effect of the whole. 

The Madonna de la Pesce expresses miaj- 
esty. It is a traiiscendent picture, on a 
most extraordinary subject : St. Jerome te^ 
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reading the bible to the Virgin, and has fix- 
ed upon that part which relates the adven-* 
tures of Tobit and the fish ; by way of con- 
firming the history, or for some other reason, 
an angel introduces Tobit with the fish in 
his hand, who, as may be supposed, is a lit- 
tle frightened to find himself suddenly " in 
such a presence;" especially as the Virgin 
assumes any thing but a gracious air to re- 
ceive him. . During this action the child is 
employed in stretching out his arms to catch 
the fish as a plaything. This picture has, 
without doubt, more good points about it, 
than either of the other two, arising from the 
greater variety and complication of the sub- 
ject, and the greater number of figures in* 
troduced, Tne Virgin's face is very fine, 
but it rather expresses hauteur and disdain, 
than calm and beneficent majesty. The 
countenance of the angel is the best in the 
picture ; it is perfectly of a "celestial mould.'' 
Fear and hesitation are admirably pourtray- 
ed in the features of Tobit ; and a fine con- 
trast is exhibited in the venerable person of 
Jerome, to the youth and beauty of thfe other 
objects. The colouring is excellently man- 
aged; and the grouping is admirable, but 
the Subject is awkward,' and sgrnewhat worse 
than uninteresting : in reviewing it, the eye 
is gratified, while the mind feels confused 
and disappointed. As all the subjects are 
fully accomplbhed by the wonderful hand of 






Bapfaael, i caaBot^ for an^ad£tioiBd poiat €£ 
painting or tiKO, prefer that m which. I only 
admire the painter, to that wheire, as ia die^ 
Visitatioii, hi8 art co-operats& with, the sub* 
ject to a&ct me with me most sublime emo- 
tions of inteUectoal; pleasure*. It seems, cx^ 
traorcBnary that as jet we are not possessed 
of any good engraving of any of those inter^ 
tsting works : that by Bartolozzi, which is^ 
published in Twissc's Travels^ is miserably 
dieficient in every part of the expression of 
the original^ and seems rather to have beea 
an engravrng from a work of Cipriani, than 
from KaphaeL At present a Spanish^ artist' 
is engaged in prepanng plates of them. ; l»i£ 
excq>ting Molds, there is no one upon 
whose talents any great expectations can be 
formed. 

The friar with difficulty withdrew us from 
these invaluable treasures ; and taking u& to 
his chambers, where he refreshed ois with 
wine, he offered to accompany us to the 
Casa-Reale, the royal pleasure-house, which 
is situated in the park of the Escunal^ at a 
littk distance from the convent The friar's 
apartment was what the Spaniards, call a 
sala con alcova — ^a room, with a recess for 
a bed in it. Th^ windows command a no« 
ble prospect of the neighbouring country ; 
immediately beneath diem is a wide terrace, 
ornamented with a garden set out in die old 
&sbioii of stiff parterre ; and beyond this 



the tye ranges over a free and extensive 
park,Tevery whefe covered with masses of 
idiort trees, shewing in several parts, ponds 
and reservoirs df water and backed by a 
Ueak ri<^ of the Guadarama mountains i 
the whole forming a wild and very granct 
idew, which announces the residence of a 
monarch much more than ^y part of the 
building itself. Accompanied by the friar, 
we descended the hill from the convent, and 
soon after entered- the garden which sur- 
rounds the Cassa-Reale ; it is full of young 
trees, which like those at Madrid and Aran- 
juez," are regularly watered every evening. 
In other respeets, it has nothing; remarkable, 
except the not-house, which is one of the 
Ablest I have ever seen. The exterior of 
the villa promises nothing either of extent 
or magnificence ; but upon entering we 
were astonished at the number of rooms it 
contained, all of which are fitted up in the 
mdst elegant and'peifect taste. The walls 
and ceilings are painted after patterns which 
have an excellent general effect ; and tlie 
whole house unites an air of comfort with 
its splendour, which, according to our guide, 
rendered it an object of envy to every Eng^ 
lidtiman he had shewn it to. The rooms, 
excepting two, which are of handsome pro- 
portion, are small; the walls ornamented 
with a profusion of cabinet pictures,. the 
greater part of which are of the Flemish 

15 
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school ; in the chief apartments there are 
several of a larger scale. In the first room, 
near the entrance, is an admirable portr^t of 
Velasquez, by himself; and another of Mu- 
rillb, by himself; a Head, by Moralez^ called 
£1 Divino. I have seen but few of the 
works of this artist ; his finishing is very 
high, like Carlo Dolce, but he seems defi- 
cient in force and expression. A Head, by 
Vandyke. A Magistrate, by the s^me, has 
a fine mellowness of colour, and is one of 
the best heads I haVe any where seen. An 
£mpress of Germany by the same. . A Ma- 
dona by Murillo ; the same subject, by the 
same artist These are well painted, but 
without dbaracterbtic dignity. MurrUlo is 
an excellent painter : his view of nature 
seems to have been as true as possible ; but 
of ideal beauty he had hardly any notion. 
This judgment is formed fi^om 'what I hare 
seen at Madrid ai^ the Escurial ; but the 
great treasury of his works, is the Hospital 
de la Caridad, at Seville, where he painted 
after his last visit to Rome. Among the 
other pictures of the Casa-Reale, I remarked 
a winged figure of prodigality, by Mengs ; 
a graceful and pleasing woik, ^though defi- 
cient in expression. The Conversion <rf St. 
Paul, and Death of Julian, by Luca Giorda- 
no, exhibits a boldness which reaches to ex- . 
travagance ; Apostles, copied after Spagno- 
letto^ by Murillo, A Vision, by the - same, 
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fiear this we remarked, as a representation 
of the most ordinary vulgarity, St. Catherine, 
by Ddminicino. The Casa is two stories 
high ; the upper rooms form a suite of cab- 
inets or boudoirts, ornamented with the most 
exquisite elegance : one in particular should 
be noticed, which contains most beautiful 
and exk^t copies in miniature, of all the cel- 
ebrated pointings of Europe — ^the Madon- 
nas della Leggiola della Pesce, della Perla ; 
the Transfiguration of 'Raphael ; Guido's 
Magdalen ; , the Holy family, and Notte of 
Corregio ; the Communion of St. Jerome, 
by Dominicino, &c. &c. : and the adjoining 
room is fitted up with the celebrated col- 
oured prints from Raphael's Loggia, pilas- 
ters, Sec. ; slabs of Biscay^ Armgon, and 
Grenada marble, are distributed in different 
apartments, one of which is almost entirely 
fitted up with specimensfrom the various quar- 
ries of Spain. There are several sea pieces 
by. Veniet ; one of which ^^^a^ a preset 
jrom the gallery of Versailles, and is, per- 
^liaps the finest work of that exouisite master. 
Near it is a Conversion of St. raul, by Mu- 
rillb. One of the apartments is fitted up 
with medallions, and (Mnaments of Madrid 
porcelain ; but these are not particularly well 
executed : the walls of the stair-case are 
paiAted with the Wars of Grenada, and Sur- 
render of Minorca . hy the English. In the 
otlier rooms we noticed ; a St. Bruno, by 
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Rembrah^ St Joim) by Aftiitlb ; anil a 
Magdaten, in tlie s^k of the Ilaliaa school^ 
which they attribute to the foitlier niastar« 
TMs ddiciouB retre^, wUch, diougii smaller 
is ^ be preferred to the Petit Trianon of 
VersaitteS) is visited almost daity by the 
royal family, during their residence at the 
£scurial in the autumn. Its situation mi^ 
be improved ; but it is agreeable, con^derw 
ing the country and nothing can be more 
b^utiAil and perfect than its internal ax'- 
rai^enient and dec(»*a1don. 

The p^ce of the Escurial is- the gresat 
boast of the Spaniards, ' and, accoiding to 
them, constitutes an E^hth Wonder of the 
World. ' A description of it has been pub- 
lished in Spidn, filling alarge quarto volume; 
Its construction is said to have cost Philip 
the Second above five millioiis of ducats^ 
(1,250,000/t sterlujg); but in &et its whcde 
expense was never known, te first viewls 
•veiy strikin^y fi^om tiiie vast number of win*' 
dows which it presents; there being three 
hundred and sixty-six in die east frant^ and 
two bundred in me west The apartments 
are most splendidly embelttsbed iif^di an im» 
mense quantity of paintings and soo^tures^ 
tq>estry, omamonts of gold and silver, mar- 
ble, jasper, and otiber curious and precious- 
stones. Besides the palace (strictly so eiil^ 
ed), this mass of building includes a mag* 
nificesit cfaurqh, a mausoleimi, doistecs, a 
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eottvent, a colege, and a 13>raBry of iMitjr 
Aousand volumes, rendered aho particular. 
ly valuable by a immeroiis coUectiori of 
Oreek £md .Aiabiaii maimscnpts. The pan* 
nels o[ the wainscot are surmounted by £nes- 
Goes of subjectskfrom sacred or pro&ne hk- 
'tory, or from the sciences treated of in the 
books standing under them ; above the the- 
cdogical works, for instance, is represented 
the council of Nice i above the mathemaii* 
jcdl treatises, the capture of Syracuse and 
death of Archimedes ; and above those on 
^eloquence and jurisprudence, Cicero deliv- 
ering his <»atioa for Rabirius. Here are also 
'Spacious apartm^its for artiste of every de- 
scription, beautiful walks, parks, gardens^ 
fountains, and master-pieces of statuaiy. 
The convent contam® two hundred monks, 
and a revenue of nearly 12,000/. sterlings 
'The mausoleum, or pantheon, I have de- 
-scr^ibed already. , , . , 

Though Icanreadfly admit that dus coI» 
lection of architecture, with its multifarious 
'decorationff, must have cost a vast sum, I 
must be allowed to pronounce its whole plan 
a singular, example of bad taste. The whole 
has been dispos^ ki the form of a gridiron, 
in sdlusion to the instrument of that descrip- 
tion cm which St. Lawrence (the patron of 
this palace) is said to have ^uafet^d martyr- 
dom. Gridirons indeed here present them- 
^elves^ abundantly to the eye every moment 
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sndthr dresses of ii» priests^ So pmpMt^ 
eirotts aa idea could never haart ariben m the 
mifldrcf any but 4be barbfttx>u3 and i%9ted 
founder, wim raised thift edifice in n^amsf 
q£ the yictocy i«faich, ia coojunctica n^ 
the English, he gained c^er the Frwch f(»-eeff 
at St. Quintmy* on St. Lawcence'&da^, m 
1557. The p9xt m which the King resides^ 
£>nns the handle of the gridiron. TheJ^igth 
^ the building is six hundred and fiarty feet, 
^breadth five hundred and eighty, and the 
heightsixty. This palace has been adK»3ied 
and enriched by successive sovere^as, but 
its exterior bears a gloomy af^>eaiance, which 
agrees very widl with the geniusof juts fiiundr* 
er, and the inside presente a coUecticmof difi- 
feient structures, which, produce all. taogether 
an unjdeasing effect, though comprising sonse 
^architectural excellencies. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the statues and paint* 
ings are capital, and there are* some which 
even rival uie most admired productions of 
Italy. The curiosities of the church here 
are (^another kind : it contains no less than 
ekven thousand rebcs; I do not know wi^e-^ 
they belonged to die eleven thmmmd wgms* 
While I am on the subject of the noyal 
palaces, I may as well add something fur*^ 
th^ oonceming the other two principal ones 
s^ Aranjuez and St. Ildefonso. The foirmer 
is situated at the distance of eight leagues 
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the court* Imim^mytMtmoajrtoiM 
9C ^ pB¥ioi^.t]raveUfim^ that this is a most 
dm^f^mg s^pt* Hem is a park of sevens) 
lepg^iesr ia cimumference, mik walksof two^ 
tlaipee, and even foul* miles, in lei^^, border- 
ed on ^ch side by a double row of ehnsi^ 
which caver them with a refreshing shade-; 
ai^. between each of th^ie double rows there 
is> a rMuriniog brook of ckdr watei^ The 
walks, are b«oad enough to contain four 
coaches abreast ; and the intervals separating 
theni are filled with shrubs and trees of dif-^ 
fluent kfi)d% among which majr be seen 
thousands of d^cr, i^d boairs, hares, rab- 
bits, pheasants, partridges, and all sc»tsof 
birds : while cascades^ sheep*folds, temples, 
a^d artificial ruins, perpetua% give a ro. 
mantic dttom to ihe scene* The palade 
stands between the park and the garden $ 
which latter is rendered esitremely delightful 
by numerous fbunta^xs, statues^ and the 
nlost beautiful flowers of Europe and Ame- 
rica. The edifice itself is less remarkable 
for airy magni^nce than for the elegance of 
its architecture. Within the last thirty years, 
a project has been begun to be put into ex- 
ecution for buildias a town close to the park> 
all the houses of which were to be construct- 
ed according to. a plan arranged by the ar- 
chitects of the court ; but this arbitrary con^- 
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dition has prevented ^e proposed townfttxn 
attaining any considerable extent. 

The palace erf* Ildefonso stands at a smatt 
dbtance from the citjr of Segovia, amei^ 
die mountains of Guadarama. lliis spot 
was once a frightful desert, and even yet the 
adjoining mountains are never clear fronz 
snow but about the middle of August : the 
latter- circumstancCj however, is the veiy 
cause which produces here the cimrms <rf 
spring, at a season when every oth«* part of 
the kingdom is scorching under a violent 
degree of heat. It was even necessary to 
undertake the labour of bringing vegetable 
mould to this spot, and to blow up rocks 
with gun-powder, in order to obtedn fevel 
•ground to build on ; and thus a sum of four 
millions of piastres was spent for the pur- 
pose of procuring his CathoKc Majesty the 
pleasure of seeing his fruit ripen two months 
later here than any where else. The palace 
is of brick, overlaid with a coat of painted 
plaistcr. It is very plain, and is only one 
story high: the principal front contains thir- 
ty-one windows, and there are twelve rooms 
on a floor. ^ The gardens are on the decliv- 
ity of a hill, at the top of which is a large 
reservoir to supply the fountains, and which 
is itself supplied by melted snow. The 
principal entrance of this palace also is or- 
nament^d with' a lai^ gridiron. There are 
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ti!iwe»ity»seven fiaintiuns, widi white marble 
basons, in the ga^ens ; and the statues be-* 
lon^g to those^ several of Which are exed-* 
lent, are of lead bronzed and gilt. The 
gsffilots are laid out in the French style : and 
urt embellished \\^ marble statues as large 
as Kfe, twenty-eijght marble vases, and twen- 
ty vases of lead gilt. The upper apartments 
of the palace contain some very fine paint- 
kigs ; and the lower ones, antique statues^ 
busts, and bas^reHefi* 
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CHAR vm. 

The Esciirial and Madrid continued.*— Manners at 
Madrid. — Commercial and satistical details of tli€ 
whole kingdom, — Different sketches of the gen. 
oral manners of the Spaniards and of the state of 
the army. 

As we returned slowly to the Escurial, 
the friar endeavoured to draw us into a po- 
litical discussion, for which he proved him- 
self eminently qualified, by mistaking Lord 
Whitworth for the prime minister of .Eng- 
land, thinking London was surrounded by 
the sea, and mat wherever a well was dug in 
England, salt water was immediately found. 
He spoke of the Prince of the Peace, and 
said, that it was his opinion, that the French 
had given him that holy and appropriate ti- 
tle, merely to bring the christian religion in- 
to contempt.* The front of the Escurial 

• The ^itle Principe de la Paa, either signifies the Prince 
of Peace, or the Prince of the Peace ; but as it is always 
understood by the Spaniards in the latter sense, and as our 
language is capable of the distinction, we should undoubt- 
edly translate it in this manner. It was conferred by 
the court on the upstart Godoy, who had already arrived at 
the rank of duke, on the occasion of his muiing peace 
between France and Spain, in IT94. The title, however, 
notwithstanding the opinion of the monk of Escurial, is 
not new in Spam ; for I find, at the. beginning of the last 
century, that the negotiations between the court of Mad- 
rid and this country were curled on by the Marques de 
U P»z. 
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is tun^d.towaids the mountains ; the pka- 
4santest apartments therefore are those of the. 
back part of the buUding/ where the handle 
of the gridiron projects ; these all look to- 
W£aids the park, and command the noble 
prospect I have before described. They are 
occupied by the court during their residence 
here ; but externally they presqnt the same 
little windows .and monastic appearance as 
the rest of the buildings. There are storks' 
nests in almost every stack of chimneys of 
the Escurial ; the breeding of these birds is 
encouraged by the monks ; and their majestic 
sailing through the air, around the convent, 
adds greatly to the solemn effect of the scene. 
There are three hundred Jeromite friars in 
this assembly : the dress is something like 
that of the Dominicans, white with black 
hoods, &c. . but their clean-shaven heads, 
with merely a slight ring of hair, render 
them the neatest-looking order I have vet 
inet with. The town of the Escurial, like 
those of the other sitios, is, in the absence of 
the court, like a place after the plague. 
There are a few good houses, some of which 
are unfinished ; a long line of building on 
one side of the convent, is the residence of 
the ministers, and of those formally called the 
Ambassadors of the family, that is, of France, 
Naples, Parma, &c. An hospital for in- 
fants is built at the foot of the mountain, op- 
posite the front of the convent ; and between 
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tiicfle is a dull waUt, ^vfiich serves fer a pa- 
i»de during the time thp court is here* As 
usual> there is a place for bull*fights near the 
town. 

Having fini^ed the sights of this mterest- 
ing but i^tiguing day, our muleteer prcnmiS' 
ed to be ready for us at half past twelve the 
same night : we retired to bed at eighj^, and 
at the appointed time found him as good as 
his word. Soon after our departure we lost 
our way in the dark ; but at half after ei^t 
o'clock arrived safely in the metr<^olb, liv- 
ing performed about twenty-nine leagues 
(one hundred and sixteen miles) betweoi 
Tuesday evening and Satuiday morning, and 
seen some of the most interestii^ objects in 
Spain. 

In the evening we attended the theatre, De 
los lano^ Peral, a translation of the litde 
French opera La Visitandine, was represent- 
ed. I had seen it performed at the Feydeau, 
in Paris ; but here, on account of the dif- 
ference of manners, and, I may say, of reli- 
gion, several essential alteratipns took place ; 
for instance, the nunnery was changed into 
a boarding-school, and the humorous char- 
acter of the Capuchin into a ridiculous phy- 
sician : it was, on the whole, well perform- 
ed, and the fandango followed with its usual 
spirit. 

July 26. I saw to-day at the house of the 
Danish minister, two most admirable draw- 
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iiigs by Chy|)ej who is perhaps the first 
draughtsman in Europe ; one of these Ts 
composed of an Italian lake, surrounded by 
a wood, embosomed in which stands the 
great temple of Paestum ; the whole is in- 
finitely varied, and contains several beauti<- 
ful points : but the other is a piece of the 
most inconceivable richness ; it represents 
a meandering river, which at length loses 
itself in the sea : on its banks are ancient 
tombs, temples, akars, and towns, inter- 
mingled witfi groves of beautiful tr^es and 
rocks of the, most picturesque form. The 
aerial perspective is inimitably manage^ 
N every tree is a distinct portrait, yet the gen- 
eral effect is beyond every thing I have seen ;• 
indeed, I believe there is not a spot' so rich 
and so perfectly romantic to be found among 
the works of nature. 

The hour of dining among the foreign 
ministers is three o'clock, many of the Span- 
ish nobility dine still earlier ; in the even, 
ing the gendemen attend the ladies either in 
their coaches ,oh the Prado, or to walk in 
the Botanic Gardens. About tcix o'clock 
different houses are thrown open for the re- 
ception of company ; balls are given occa- 
sionalty^ but the tertuUmj which answer in 
some r^spetSIs te ikst assemblies of London, 
take plaqe every evening. A tertuUia is, 
however^ a more vari^ and less expensive 
entertainment than an English assembly : 

' 16 
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the only refreahment offered i^ iced^water, 
which is eat with long spongy cakes* The 
company in general converse, or play canis, 
or rouge et noir ; and it is not reckoned 
surprising or iH-bred to read or draw in 
diese circles, but I never met with any in- 
stances of such occupations. 

The tertuUili which I attended this even* 
ing was an easy and pleasant society, the 
rooms were now crowded, aad conversatic^ 
(properly so called) was supported by sev'^ 
&nl persons ; some Americans and French- 
men were of the party ; the former describ* 
ed the wonders <» their country, ^le f<»t^* 
cations discovered in the forests of America, 
^tid the traces of what should seem a m<»e 
advanced state of civilizaticMi ; from thence 
we got to extinct volcanoes and the lavas of 
Mount Vesuvius, a topic which exactly suit- 
ed the Gallic savanSi and upon which they 
did not fail to give vent to all well known 
plausible, though refuted arguments, till 
Christianity trembled in the scale ; at length 
the Pc^'^ nuncio was opportunely announc- 
ed, which put an end to the discussion, and 
the Frenchmen betook themselves to the 
gambling table. 

During my short residence at Madrid I 
have made it my business to collect a varie- 
ty of authentic particulars, relative to the 
present state of this monarchy, and I have 
freely availed myself of the details of Bour- 
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fait^y and of tht Memorias economicas y po- 
ticas sobre los Jrutos^ h cotrnnerdo, £sfc. by 
Don Eugenia f Larmgasy of OmaniUo&f Run- 
dely PkteTj and others. 

This ancknt and interesting country is 
bounded <m the iK>rth by the gulf of Biscay, 
and the Pyrenees, which latter separate it 
from France ; on the south by the straits of 
Gibmtar, on tbe east by the Mediterranean, 
and on the west by Portugal and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean : . and contains in superficial ex- 
tent about twenty-four millions of square 
leagues. Its division into provinces (or 
kingdoms as i!bc Spaniards proudly caH them 
all, from some of them having been onee so 
in reality) is according to thefollowing table* 
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The kingdom of Spain formerly included 
Portugal ; in which extent it was known to 
die ancients by the difl^nt names of Iberia 
^from the river Iberus,) Hesperia (from its 
wcsteriy situation with regard to GrreeceJ 
and Hispania. About the time of the Punic 
wars it was divided into hither and further 
Spain : the former consisting of the provin- 
ces nbrthward of the Ebcr ; and the latter, 
which was much the largest, those beyond 
that river. After undergoing another divi- 
sion under Augustus, and being afterwards 
sepaiated into several small kingdoms, in 
the fifteenth century it comprised three con- 
mderabie states, calkd Castile, Aragar, and 
Portugal ; and the union of the two first of 
these constitutes the present Spanish mon- 
archy. 

ITie climate varies greatly in tte different 
provinces : in general, the more northern 
ones are wet and cold, the south wet and 
scorching, and the middle dry and hot. A- 
bout the time of the equinoxes it hardly ever 
rains in the southern and middle parts ; 
which causes the air there to be tranquil and 
f^xcessivdy hot in the months of June, July, 
and August : the nights however are very 
cool, yet exposure to the night air is not 
dangerous. Both ancient and modem his- 
tory record instances of extraordinary effects 
from die ^reat droughts to which this coun- 
try is subjects Justin,, and several other old 

16—2 
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writers, speak of Si general conSagmtion of 
the forests which once covered the Pyrenees :. 
and we are informed that in the seventeendi 
vcentuiy no rain fell on Sierra Morena during 
a period of fourteen years ; in consequence 
of which aU the springs in thote parts dried 
up, the forests caught fire, and the earth ^lit 
in large blifts, which still renudn open. But 
refre^ing breezes proceed from off the moun- 
tains that run across the whole of Spain, and 
these allay the heat of the southern provin- 
ces : and towards the mount^ns in^the north 
and nortli-east, the cold is sometimes insup- 
portable. 

ITie hills which descend on the north into 
the gulf of Biscay, and terminate on the south 
in mountains covered with show, are of so 
moist a temperature that their inhabitants find 
it impossible to preserve fruit dr grain of any 
kind undamaged, or their instruments of iron 
from rust; and both acid and putrid fer- 
mentation speedily take place. The diet of 
the people contributes no less than this re- 
laxing peculiarity of climate, to produce dis- 
orders which prove extensively fataj in the 
provinces of the Asturias : yet, what is very 
extraordinary, notwithstanding such a degree 
of general unhealthiness, few countries fur- 
nish more striking examples of longevity ; 
and it is not at all uncommon to find men of 
the age of a hundred years, a hundred and 
tea, and even more. In the prbvince of 
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licia) also, tiie dergytnan of a pamh, in 
the year 1724, administered the sacrament to 
thirteen sick persons, whose ages together 
amounted to 1499 years. 

Spain was once very fertile in com ; but 
from the indolence of the inhabitants, and 
their consequent neglect of agriculture, this 
article has long been scarce there. In sever- 
al parts the earth produces almost spontane- 
ously, delicious fruits. There are said to be 
in the district of. Malaga alone fourteen thou- 
sand presses employed m making the well- 
known exquisite wine which is c^ed moun- 
tain when it is white, but by another name 
when (as is sometimes the case) it is red. 
Between eight hundred and a thousand ves- 
sels annually enter the port of Mala^, of 
which number only a tenth part are Spanish ; 
and the exports in wine, fruit, oil, and fish, 
are valued at 375,000/. sterling a year, on an 
average : but in some i^asons this is by tax 
too low a calculation. Yet with all this na^ 
tural fertility, wood is scarce in most of the 
provinces, and fuel of that kind is daily be- 
coming more so, as the inhabitants, except 
in Catalonia and Biscay, neglect the business 
of plantation. In some of the districts of 
Old and New Castile, one may travel twenty 
or thirty leagues without seeing a single tree. 
Plenty of honey too is produced, but hardly 
wax enough for the purposes of the church 
ceremonies. A great quantity of rice is 
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nx>#Di m Calalcniiic ^tmt'm Vakdeia is ted- 
dish, and of a disagreeable salitie taste. The 
common sorts of gmin, particulariy rye, do 
not succeed well in sevei^ of the provinces 
on account of the temperature of the atmos^ 
pfaere being subject to sudden «rariations. 

To the eye of a traveller, Spain offers a 
vast extent of unproductive tracts ; but this 
is merdy firom want of cultivaticni : for the 
soil is naturally so fertile, that no other coun- 
4ry in the worid subsists so large a popula- 
tion in idleness ; and even the wastes abound 
ifti thyme, rosemary, and lavender. Sugar- 
iDanes prosper in this country, and it could 
supfdy all Europe with saffron. Sumach, an 
useful article in the preparation of Morocco 
leather^ abounds in the mountains of Grena- 
da. The mastich-shrub, the palm, one spe- 
cies of cedar, the cork-tree, and even cotton 
find pepper, grow in several spots. The su- 
perb American aloe, which among us is cme 
of the noblest ornaments or our gardens^ 
iBome^ up without cultivation, and forms en- 
tire hedges. No other country yields so 
great a variety of aromatic plants, and this 
circumstance gives their venison and mutton 
a delicious flavoiEr. Mulberry-trees are so 
plentiful in Murcia, that the value of the 
«ilk produced annually in this province is 
^estimated at two millions sterling ; but the 
silk of Valencia excels this in fineness ; the 
total annual quantity of silk produced in 
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Spain is about 1,800,000 pounds weight, dP 
which 250,000 pounds only are manufactur- 
ed in the country. 

Few medicinal springs have been discov- 
ered in Spain : there are some salutary ones 
however at Grenada, Seville, and Cordova, 
which are hardly excelled by any in Europe. 
Waters of this kind are now becoming daily 
more the objects of attention; and when 
found are inclosed with walls and frequented, 
particularly those of Alhamer, in the province 
of Grenada. There are also warm baths, 
and mineral springs, in sbme of the pro- 
vinces. 

Spain was anciently the most populous 
country in Europe, but at present is com- 
paratively little inhabited. Three causes 
have principally contributed to this change : 
— ^the numerous emigrations two centuries 
ago to the New World ; the inveterate in- 
dolence of the Spaniards, who can hardly be 
stimulated to provide a subsistence for their 
families ; and the multitude* of devotees of 
both sexes, who live in a state of ceEba<;y ; 
for there are never above two or three cMl- 
dren in a family destined to secular life, and 
all the rest are compelled to retire to a mon- 
astery. Another great cause of depopula- 
tion is to be traced to the wars with the 
-Moors, and the expulsion of those peojde, 
as well as of the Jews, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury* Besides all this, the ordinaiy diet of 
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the bfttlnWfits is un&vourable: they use 
spice^y and particiilaiiy pqpper^ in great ex- 
cess, their wines are strong and of a hot 
nftture, and they driidc chocolate morning 
and evenii^. Inactivity too, heavy taxes, 
and the poverty of the peqde, oppose the 
g&mk influoice df the climate ; but still tl^ 
peculation has increased during the last cen- 
tury. In 1724, it was computed at 7,500,000 
touls; inl767, at 9,250,000 (of wliomlOO,000 
were m<xiks} ; and at present it k between 
ten and deven millions* 

The %ianiards, especially those of die 
province of Castile, are tall, with brown 
ecHnplexion and hair, and very expressive 
countenances. They ai^ att remarkable for 
ha^^fig &eir legs m(»re lender than any other 
nation, and far a tiua suad el^^ant shape ; 
die h^h^* claisses are ki general pale, said 
the lower ^:i^treinely sws»rmy. 

The French feshicm of dress is now -pre^ 
valent among them, bvA is concealed by dieir 
national cloaks. The loc^ swords, that used 
to be so famous under d^ name of toledoes,, 
site at present to be seen only, with oliier 
jDuriosities txf antiquity, in the publfe arse- 
nals. Among &e femsdes,. the veil assies 
the purposes of coquetry; and mission^ 
aries fix>m th^ milliners ci Paris have com- 
{Aetely destroyed the ancient empire of £ar- 
dsng£des and hoop-petdcoats. 

Not a sin^ sticet car home is to befopnd 
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in sdl Maikid wldieh is not decomted wiA a 
portrak or buist of die Blessed Yirgki. hu' 
(tt'edible is die annu^ consumption c^ fiow^ 
ms made^ use of in , l^ain tot crowning the 
Virgin's imi^ ; im^rediUe the number of 
hues which are conatauidy ettifdoyed from 
morning tfll night in dressing her oaps, turn* 
ing h^ jjpettieoiits, and embroidering her 
mfles* JSvery Spaniard regards the Virfi;m 
ki the li^t of his friend, his confidante, his 
mistress, whose whde attention is directed to 
himself, and who is parpetuaUy watching 
ovo-hb^bi^plnQSs. Hence the name of Mary 
hangs incessant upon his lips, mixes in aft 
Ms oompiimente, smd forms a psart of all his 
wishes. In spealiing, in writing, his appeal 
is {Qwaysto the' Virgin, who bthe guaitatee 
(rf* all 'his promises; die witness of ^ Ml 
transactions, It is in the name c^ the hdy 
Blessed Virgki, ^t the ladies intrigue with 
diek galteits, wrile bittets-doux, send their 
portrait, and appoint noetamal assignations. 
The Spanish wool is imiversaHy acknowl- 
0(%ed to be incompiffi^ly superior to ^gxy in 
Europe. B«^^^s wool is not ^ ^qual 
qual^ in every pvovinee of the kingdom; 
there are various sorts, • which are distin- 
guided by the names of Ae difib^nt man- 
ufactories. The first in repute is that 
known by ti^ denominaticHi of the Segavies 
Uon^ses ; to this class belongs the wod 
whkh 4t)ears the name of PInfuntado de l^As- 
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turiey diat af die Trois Canomts de PEscu- 
rial J of Don Bemardin Sanchez^ and of Don 
Joseph deViiUma. On an average the Span- 
iards vend aanuafiy about 4000 arobes oi 
wod, each ttrobe weighing 25 pounds. Next 
to the lAonisey the Segaoian stands in high* 
est repute. This is not quite so fine as the 
fcHrmer, and bears a variety of names, accord* 
ing to the districts and manufiactories where 
it is jM^pared. The fin^t of this sort is 
called Qwe&eres* The provinces whidi 
produce the best and superior sort of wool 
are Arragon and Valencia, Upper and Lower 
Andalusia, Castile ^and Navarre* It is a 
common prejudice, that the fineness and ia- 
ConmaraUe whit^iess of the Spanish wocd 
are uie result of the climate ; Ixit this is s» 
absolute error ; the true cause of the peifec* 
tion of the Spanish wool is to be found ia 
jthe manner in which the Spaniards r^o* their 
sheep. The other nations of £un^ have 
cultivi^ted aU the art»and scieiices with sue* 
cess, ex<^ept the art of rearing she^.-« The 
Spaniardi^ pn the contrary,, have neglected 
almost every branch of sci^ice except this 
art. In Spiun are still t6 be found vej^ges 
pf that simple, pastoral life, which in the ear^ 
lier ages of the world, was deemed so hon^ 
ourabte, and which ivendered those., who de^ 
voted themselves to the rearing of sheep, so 
superlatively happy, 
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Ili6 Spaniards pay little or no regard to 
the wise precept of Moses, to refrain fiom 
burying their dead for the space of three 
days. In Madrid, ValladoUd, Salamanca, 
and, indeed in almost every part of Spain, it 
is dangerous . to indulge too much a natural* 
propensity to long sleep ; a person who over- 
sleeps his customary hour, incurs the risk 
of being interred alive. Among other in- 
stances of culpable precipitation in this re- 
spect, indeed it justly deserves the name of 
homicide, the fate of a young, amiable, and 
uncommonly beautiful lady, who had mar- 
ried a Swiss dBSlcer in the Spanish service, 
and was, most unfortunately, a victim to thi^ 
system of precipitation, being buried alive, 
and left to, perbh in her coffin, deserves to be 
particularly noticed. The corpse was after- 
wards at the desire of her friends, conveyed 
to her native country, and interred in a town 
in the canton of Beme» All travellers who 
pass near the place make a point of visiting 
her tomb ; and numbers go considerably out 
of their way for this express purpose ; 1! 
among others, have contemplated it with pe- 
culiar admiration and satismction.^ 

* The monument which appears to open, represents Ma- 
dame Langhans, who died in childbed, after being delivero 
ed of a dead infant, in the act of raising the broken tomb ; 
disencumbering herself from her ffrave*cloaths, and, whilst 
she fondly presses her reanimated child to her parental bo- 
som, soaring from her late ^prison, to the glorious mansions 
of eternal bliss. 

17 
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The abuses of luxury appear iii dl dttirna- 
tive absurdity, in the funeral p<>iW> artid f^- 
rade which characterizes the SptoiaNblJ 
Upwards of a hundred carriages, flte or si* 
hundred priests and inonksj with at fea* 
!20(X) flambeaus, forin tfie ordinary aippeiidage 
of a common funeral. BJr virtue of a kit^ 
edict, which a due regard to Hie health of 
the living certainly renders necesfeary-, it U 
enacted, that no burials shall be penrtftted 
within the gates of Madrid, th o|jfen dlifi- 
ance^ however, of this sjiutary Jsi^ tile 6^* 
gy contiriute to btiry iit the chureJfe&j itt tf* 
view of ddublihg and tripKtig ttfe feetjuest* 
they are in flie habit of receiving oh tHe«fe 
pccasiorlfe, ol* to pay ttteir ccfuft iti tMfe Wfei 
lives of the deceased. For tiiis ptrrjpoSfej 
grave diggers arc engaged ts^ diwrter ttK 
corpse durmg iflie night, and conVcy it iiit6 
the church. TtAs evasion til the law Is tdl^ 

AU this, vAd more thiaii tM#, \» d«piet4red In l^s fjelni- 
tifidl siaufloleiuii. The figUKS fteem to xnove^ to breathe ; 
every gesture is faithfully portrayed, every motion strongly 
characterized. The enraptured Itook of aitohiihiAetft with 
<4irhich the risen ^int eyes the near ^trpsfiet^t o£ opemar 
heaveoy is narked with a strength of expression, which 
nothing but the inspiration of liattvte geniiis could dicttcte. 
It is a genuine emblem of the resurreetkm ; or jradier it is 
the resurrection itself personified. 

This original and spirited efiusion of elevated genius, this 
lively conception, this ode in^narkle^ if I may be allowed 
the expression, is the production of a yowns Swedish artist 
who, after having travelled all Europe, aadinthe course of 
his peregrination, animated, as it were> with his chisei, 
stone and bronze, in various shapes, was left at last to perr 
ish in a i«ond<>n prisoDj where he was confined for deH< 
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^S0^ m a cp)i^^^ where the clergy nia^ bie 
$iwl to ha\^ usjiiq^^ a}l power aad rule iptq 
tl^ir OW0 ha^d^* 

In Spain the domestics wait at table ia 
their japket^, and with their hair in papers. 
71^7 are so, filthy, that one has not the 
^Ipmach to call for dr^lk at their hands ; so 
^?4bly hj4eQVMSi, that they strike terror into 
^e ^^Itlei^ %i^d ^ deformed and stilted 
fo^ their |pw¥^9 that one may foe tempted to 
€^Gl\ide ^ture ]^d only ludf finished h^r 
»)fiOFl^ in 3(heir formaticHi* 

A Iqqg $ietii|ue of valets constitute the 
j^hp^t Ihx^u^ md ambition of a Spaniard, 
^t qp jsii^Bter^ under heaven are so badly 
§^rved by their domestics, who are consti- 
piiiotially awkward, and slow to a proverb in 
^ir mptjioBS* They are sure to break what- 
^^r they lay their hands upon ; tliey have 
fiot tjb^ QQis^lest idea of dressing hair ; and 
witt sQ^Gely make ^ bed in a couple of hours. 
£vea thm^ the job is &P wretchedly perform* 
ed, that k is necessary to make it over again. 
If y<m ^nd them with a letter, or a messa^, 
you mufii n^yiH* hope to see them again, 
l^ithout sending other messengers in quest 
of thfem; and i^ to an answer, they have 
f^thor n^v^ sc^ited one, have forgotten to 
wait for it, or jbiprve dropped it on the road. 

£veiy person lis indiscriminately buried in 
a oreUgiws habit. The men are equipped in 
Ihe w^orm (^ C^udbinsj the women are 
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dressed like pilgrims, and young gkis hlit 
nuns erf the order of Sceurs Gtises. Exchi- 
sive of the habit, the defunct is loaded with 
a preposterous freight of rosaries, Agnm 
Deis^ beads, &c. &c. which are jGetened 
to the neck, the arms, the fdet, &c. and 
with which the cap, the deeves, and pock- 
ets, of the deceased are completely stu&d* 

Without these precious relics, a Spaniard 
would never be able to die in peace. Btit 
to obtain this deniable object, relics alone 
are not sufficient. More efficacious means 
must be. employed; proper legacies and be- 
quests must be devised to the church, and 
for pious purposes. Hence the moMent thp 
life of a rich Spaniard is pronounced to be 
in danger, two or three battalions of Monks 
quit their cell^, and march immediately to 
keep guard round his bed. Nothing now 
is to be heard, but the terrible sounds of 
helly Jir€y brimstone ^ eternal torments^ pur- 
gatory^ &c. &c. -whilst the wretehed pa- 
tient, to escape from the flames whid> threat- 
en to devour him, and to keq> his torment-* 
or, the devil, at arm's letigA, wastes his 
whole fortune in daily, tveekly, monthly, 
and annual obits^ and at length dies stupe- 
fied and distracted, amidst an inunddftei^of 
holy water, prayers, and menaces. » 

Few scenes can affiDrd a richer fund oS 
merriment, than to witness the superstitious 
eagerness with which the Spaniards beside 



die ohwehes and confessionals on the eve of 
any grand festival- It would weary calcula- 
liim to eBiiunerate the kicks and boxes on 
the ear, which are exchanged among the 
vranii^ devotees in less than a quarter of 
an hoiif • What completes the absurdity 
^pd hidiorous whimsicality of this diverting 
seene, is the agrrival* of some grandee, or 
tmh^fo^' wh0i escorted by a lacquey carrying 
a? eushimi fcs" his master's accommodation, 
lorees his way through the crowd, and, 
whtl^ the combatants are engaged in fierce 
oant^^v duPts before them into the confes** 
fMWa},: #irows himself upon his knees, wise- 
ly takk^ eare, however, not to Wear them 
^t for w^nt oS a cushion, and in this con- 
ditilon^ itfientB at his ease the sins and 
enormities he has committed. 

The w^s of CSiod are dark, inscrutable 
.%0i ow eircumscribed vision ; he governs his 
heaiven by his own laws, and can cajU into 
Ha jHresenee . whomsoever he pleases* But 
the mussulman, who contracts a hoarsenesis 
by voeifemting jilla/ AUat theTalapoin^ 
^ho kfifixes needles in his own flesh, and the 
M«i{aboii, who conscientiously walks but 
aipi^i'joneleg^ appear, in my judgment, to be 
equidLy deserving, of a place in the cdestial 
mansions, with the bigotted Spaniard, who 
hieat^ himself with passion, and deals out 
I^dws ta fight his way to the confessional^ 
to ob^]3^ absolution*. 

17—2 
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The Spaniards are very commotiljr re- 
proached with three faults: an excessive 
pride, manifesting itself in a gravity that 
becomes ridiculous ; a great degree of in- 
dolence and inactivity; and a superstition 
equal to that which prevailed in the dark 
ages. This last censure they may very al- 
lowably transfer to their rulers ; for no na- 
tion can become enlightened while the great 
object of its government is to prohibit the 
appearance of all books of phiiosdphy, and 
the task of public instruction is commit- 
ted entirely to the clergy. A nation is influ- 
enced by the example of its sovereign ; and 
even Charles JII. father of the late abdicated 
king, is said to have believed piously the 
miracle of the liquifaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius. 

A preposterous anecdote is rdated as an 
example of Spanish pride : Soon after the 
accession of Philip V. a Castilian nobfe- 
man, having occasion to sign a public doc- 
ument, added after his title, the words " as 
noble as the king,* and more so;'* and on 
being asked the reason of this, answered, 
" I am a Castilian, and Philip V. is onlt/ a 
Frenchman,'' This sentiment preserves a- 
mong them the use of pompous titles and a 
ceremonious style, which even the vulgar 
seldom abandon. But whatever ridicule 
may be justly attached to it, the most dig- 
nified qualities derive hence their origin. It 
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tMpires the whole nation with principles of 
humanity, generosity, and virtue. Hardly 
^ver does an instance occur of a Spanish 
gentleman, or even tradesman, being guilty 
of an act of baseness. 

As to the alleged gravity of the Spaniards, 
it is often only a cold reserve ; rather rq>ul-> 
sive indeed, but in reality more expressive 
pf an awkward timidity than of pride, :and 
frequently joined to great sensibUity, and 
gocxhaess of heart. Besides, an acquaintance 
with them in their social and familiar inter*. 
ccMirse, and a recollection of the peculiar 
gienius which animates their romances and 
dramatic pieces^ will at once shew, tiiat 
though they may be somewhat deficient 
in that urbanity and affability which in some 
other European nations is almost dignified 
with the rank of a virtue, they still value and 
cherish a degree of cheerful frankness which 
delights in the enjoyments of friendship. 
< The charge of indolence and inactivity is 
applied indiscriminately to the whole nation; 
. but an accurate analysis of their character in 
this view, would present numerous shades 
of variety. There is litde resemblance, for 
example, between the characters of an An«^ 
dalusian and a Castilian. One of our own 
countrymen, in thus distinguishing between 
the natives of the different provinces, says, 
the Catalans seem to possess the greatest 
portion of activity an^ liveliness, and to be 

) ... 
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the readiest' at fausinets in gmier^ ; but tfaf 
Valencians, on die contrary^ are circufiifipfiol 
and reserved^ and from th^ir more txanquil 
habhsy are fitter ix the exchisive punuit o^ 
agriculture : they are. also more dbpose^ 
t&n the former to cautksus astd distawl? man* 
neir& The Andalusians. are the most talka^ 
tive 9xiA vainest of all the Spaniards^ The 
liatlves oi the two Castiks have a diegi]ce of 
masculine opennesa of temper which abhom 
every appearance of artifice or cunning : 
diose of New Castile are perhaps less in^ 
dustrious than any of their coualrymo^ ; 
tMat^the^OMCastiliansare.laboriooSf aund pre* 
serve in a high degree the simplicity of dieiD 
ancient habits ; neither of diese classes aiie 
deficient in strength, courage, (x fortiliide*. 
The character of the people of Arra^on is a 
compound of the Castilian and thfi .Catalan^ 
but m which the former predominates*. The 
Biscayans are acute, diligent, sprightly, pas^ 
fdonate, and impatient o£ constraint : their 
manners indeed are moue like those a£ ren 
publicans than of the subjects of an absolute 
monarchy. The Galicians are a hardy race, 
inured to toil, and £Dund in every part of the 
kingdom, earning their subsistence by ih» 
sweat of their bFow* These remarks shew 
how unjusdy general aspersions have been 
tfirown on the Spaniai^s* £v^i. a late 
French vtoriter has rather unguard^bd^ cofiu- 
S^sed, that a change, ia^ t^ie xtii^ipastaniee^ 
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f especially the pfdttical ctrcutnstancesj of this 
brave and generous nation, would alone be 
sufficient to make it at once reassume an 
eminent rank among the nations of Europe. 
** It is at present,'* adds he, " not a dead but 
a sleeping lion." 

Dancing is the favourite diversion of the 
Spaniards ; and it is not uncommon to see 
flie daughter, mother, and grandmother, en- 
gaged together in this exercise. The fan- 
dango IS universally practised among them ; 
and a German traveller says that if it were 
possiUe to take a bird's-eye view of the 
whole kingdom immediately after sun- set, 
almost all the inhabitants, both young and 
old, would be seen performing this dance. 

There is hardly a single town of any con. 
sideration in Spain that does not contain a 
theatre ; but most of the dramatic perform- 
ances are ridiculous and insipid bombast. 
The actors are intolerable ; and the promp- 
ter, who stands below the stage^ is some- 
times obliged to put up his head through a 
trap door, and read whole speeches loud 
^ou^ to be heard by the whole house. 

The cathoHc religion is not merely the 
estaUiidied, but the only legally tolerated, 
i^li^on in Spmn ; and tiie nation has ever 
maintained with unshaken, firmness their at- 
^K^ment to the faith : The kite bears the 
title of His Catfaolic, Majesty. Yet the ar- 
4eat seal which distinguished their ariccstoiii 



fipia evexy other c^tboUc peqj^, l^s los)t 
much of its activity, and even begins tq dis- 
appear. Within a few y^e^rs the po^er ^4 
the cleigy has been considerably diminished^ 
9nd a royal edict forbidding the convents to 
receive noviciates without expi^ss permis* 
^on, was evidently designed tp reduce the 
extent of the religious orders* 

The Inquisition, that 4is£^c€ t^ humai^r 
tr, ojm» its origin to the war$ a^ja^i)^ the 
Al^genses, in the year 1200* It )¥a3 foundt 
ed biy pope Innocent the thi^ ^4 was a^ 
fir^t onJiy a kind of milit^y con^nis^dcm fof 
tlie purpose of condemf^Pg those hens$){ai. 
The mor# firm estabUsh^^fl^^ whicji it ^|^ 
ward obt^ed in Spa]i\, was <^i|^ ^y ^ 
fujtjous^ zea l o f ^ di^nvp^f ag JSkwk •^"•^'^- 



Torqiien^dA, who was cpnfesp^ tQ QntflSi 
Isabella : Heo^ mfmi pi|t ^ d^£^ s\k ^m^ 

9m^ per^ops by ^mm and the rapk, and wm 
rewE^d with ^a cgrdlo^^i^ ha*. Po^ Sin- 
tus ^ Fourth c^^^nmsii thip iiMpi^iydmi hf 
It bull in the ye«r 1479. The two Ic^owiiig 
hififtprical anecdotes \vSl sh^w the lemlH^ 
degree of power formerly pcrssess^pd by 4b^ 
imiQUs tribunal : Charles. the Fifth hkvii^ 
bequeathed bo kgaiy to the dm^ch^mA^m!^ 
thought aki«9 to have not a^ted with iSuiidfiM^ 
vj^Qur agatnat the Lu^iiemssi, ^m ^^m 
charges were formally bi^cmgbt forwAid afiw 
his death, ahdm^e the ground Df fidmSemar 
iog^as jherelics ids i^oi^imar, bit jerpiritiial dip 
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majdritf of the ttibtiks in the convent to whidi 
he nad retired '\rhen he refiigned the crowns 
Pbffip thelMrd, behig pt^esetit at mMfd dafk 
{bt publie execution of heretics) at which 
twb monks were burnt ftw having some new 
opinions in religion, expressed some piQr fbi^ 
them ; on which account the grand kiqui^-> 
tor, when hiformed of die circumstanGCj 
quarrelled openly with him, and would not 
be i^ccttieiled tffl he had i^t^eived a cupM 
dfthe Ring's blood, wMch he then caused 
to be burnt by Ae (sxecudoneK Thfe la^ 
ttt$t& (b-fs at MadHd w&s In the year ITBSj 
but a woman vmk l^urnt tbt a ^f^^r^^ at ^ 
^Ite in 1780i The kiq^isitk^ to M prigsfetft 
itsortcd^ to on^ in jpoUtical ^^les ; alid foit. 
tign prdtestants who conduct themaelven 
quicfdy havte not onty tioUying; td fear froln it^ 
but can even obtain redress fixmi ks autho- 
rity when th^ aite molested cIr account of 
their rettgion, its watchful supoint^dMoe ia 
now Cransfi^Ted froih persohi^, exdu^e^ 
to bd^^$ and thia b^^died t^sevsh^ of 
course prevents the nation from emerging 
fiidm the depth t)]^ ignorance and superstiuan» 
in the province of Ca^lotiia the implii^it i«i 
Ibn^e of die people : oil Ae intetce^i^ of 
igtinta^ 1^ fteophwiy^ ^'- ctote of serioUd ca- 
lamities. The church of Mcmtsermt eon- 
tioM aeveral folio vdumes recordmg iht mk*' 
ades ^erS;«med by die Vii^aK linis credu^ 
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lity produces a degree of presumption which 
produces the ruin of many commercial fam- 
ilies. During the American war, all the in- 
i^rance companies had their favourite celes- 
tial patrons ; two of the principal of which 
were St. I^amon of Pennaforte, and Our 
Lady of Mercy. The Holy patron was ac- 
tually enrolled in the lists of members, and 
was admitted to a share in the profits ; and 
in this respect the companies kept their ac- 
counts wim the utmost ccHrectness, con- 
vinced that with so great a name in their 
firm they could not fail of seeing their af- 
fairs attain a high degree erf prosperity.-^— 
These notions impelled them to enterprises 
of extraordinary temerity ; and in the year 
1779 they took insurances at fi£^ per cent. 
on French East Indkmen, which neither 
the English nor Dutch would underwrite at 
any premium, and most of which had already 
been brought into English ports. Thje un- 
avoidable consequence was, that everyone of 
the companies that had pursued thb course 
were ruined : yet the very same supersti- 
tion still prevails. 

The commerce of Spain niay be divided in- 
to three branches: the exportation of the 
producitions of its EuKqpean territory; of 
those of its South Americlm^dboiiiunions ; and 
its importations from different countries of 
Europe. The principal objects furnished 
by Spain itself to the <rthcr European nations 



are wody wine^ oil, salt, kali, and. some other 
articles of natural produce. Its wool, which 
is chiefly shipped at the port of Bilboa, is 
divided by the merchants into sevai classes, 
according to its quality. The Leonese, 
which holds the first rank, mostly comes 
from the neighbourhood of Segovia ; and is 
supplied by the flocks which in summer 
graze the mountains of the province of Lecm, 
and in winter the plains of Estramadura. 
The peculiar character of this wool is, a 
dazzling whiteness or a beautiful flesh col- 
our; and the degree in which it is found 
curlied (or frizzled as it were,) proves both 
its fineness and its strength. The second 
sort, called fine Segovian wool is of a coarser 
thread than the former, but less soft and 
substantial, and accordingly not so much 
curled : in colour they are alike. The 
flocks from which this is taken, pass the 
summer about Segovia. The third kind is 
called regular Segoyian, and furnished by< 
the flocks which pass the whole year in the 
province of Old Castile : that of Pennamada 
is remarkable for a dead- white colour which 
is occasioned by the sheep's rolling in the 
ashes of the stubble that has been burnt in 
the fields. The wool of Burgos and of Bu- 
itrago, which constitutes the fourth class, is 
cut from flocks that pass the winter in Es- 
tramadura : it is of a rose-colour, but some- 

18 
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ulated; the second is of an iron or slate 
colour, but in other respects does not diflfer 
from the white ; and the variation of colour 
is also the only peculiar characteristic of the 
third sort. There is a fourth kind, as bril- 
liant and transparent as crystal, which is 
; used, as well as the others, for the, purpose 
of preserving meat, but which is the genuine 
salrgem of the dyers: it is found, blue, 
green, orange, red, and of some other tints, 
but all these varieties appear white when 
pounded. These four descriptions of salt 
arc met with, and ranged alternately in layers, 
nearly as common stones are in the" quar- 
ries. There is a great demand for them : 
the sal-gem is cut like crystal, and is often 
shaped into objects of curiosity or devotion ; 
as beads, small vases, and caskets. Some- 
times two figures are engraved on it, in the 
same manner as on a courelian and other 
precious stones. 

The commerce of Spain with its colonies, 
is mostly in the hands of other countries ; 
as is particulai'ly apparent at Cadiz, the prin- 
cipal mart of that traffic. An eminent writer 
on affairs of trade observes, that the different 
nations of Europe send their merchandise 
to this city, where they embark it for South 
America in Spanish vessels, and under the 
name of Spanish factors, but in reality on 
their own accoimt. The merchants of all 
these nations have agents and correspcmdents 



fat that city, and their consuls mak6 a consid- 
eraTble figure^ there. Cadiz conlains teg^ 
magazines, in which the treaitofes frcwtt 
Spanish America are deposited. The ex- 
ports of internal produce to that part of the 
world are very trifling ; but the duty on the 
foreign property exported would fortn a large 
accession fo the revenue, and consequently 
be a heavy drawback on the profits of the 
real proprietors and their agents, were it not 
eluded by a multitude of fraudulent artifices. 
The principal articles shipped at Cadiz for 
the colonies, consist of linen of all kinds (of 
either Spanish, French, Irish, Flemish, or 
especially Silesian manufacture), cloth and 
woolen stuffs, silk, wine, brandy, oil, paper, 
quills, gun-flints, marble, bar-iron, (next in 
importance to linen), nail% steel, wire, white- 
lead, wax, pepper, and cinnamon : these are 
brought to this port from other EuropeaA 
countries ; and many manufactures indeed, 
particularly those of Silesia, could not be 
continued if deprived of such a market. A 
great part of the wealth brought annually by 
the plate-flotillas fi"om Peru and Mexico, 
thus passes into the hands of foreigne«s, ei- 
ther in the shape of payment for those car- 
goes, or of interest for capitals advanced to 
Spanish traders. 

In the course of" eleven years (from 1767 
to 1778) there were imported into Spain 
,103,889,652 piastres, corned in South A- 

18—2 
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« 

merica ; and it is computed that during the 
same period, the contraband exportation Kji 
the same coin from the cdk>nies may hare 
amoimted to the number of eighty-three 
millions, which never passed through the 
mother country. In the year 1791, me im- 
portation from Mexico and Peru amounted 
to twenty-two millions of piastres. 
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Stjitemeat of the co^erce of Spwish Ainerica %ith 
the mother cotmtry, in the year 1788. 
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^ThxLs die whole escportatfitm to Amaica 
in that ye«F, amounitd to upwards of three 

ing ;) and the Tetun» to Europe, to above 
eight bundled milticms (18,440,896/. :) the 
latter praducing a balance of 11,549,454/. 
steiimg ! 

The regulations established in 1778 threw 
open this branch of commerce to the whole 
nation, under some restrictions ; and have 
contributed greatly to increase its prosperi- 
ty. In that year the amount of Spanish 
merchandise exported to the colonies was 
28,636,619 reals ; and of foreign property, 
46,278,342 rc»ls ; makingatotal of 74,915,962 
reals, (1,716,824/. sterling.) The returns 
were of the value only of 74,558,292 reals^ 
(1,708,627/.) Hence, during the period be- 
tween 1778 and 1788, the exports had in- 
creased in VLjour-Jbldy and the returns in a 
ten-fold prop<Mtion. The additional revenue 
resulting from this improvement was as fol- 
lows : 

^ Pounds sterling. 

Amount of the customs on ex- 
ports and imports in 1778 15^4,946 
Ditto in 1788 ..... 1,270,888 



Increase in ten years . . 1,115,942 
or in above SLseven-Jbld proportion. 

Similar causes to diose whichkeep the colo- 
nial commerce m a state of dependence oii fo- 
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i«eigiiers, operate in paralysing the commerce 
of the interior of the kingdom. The wretch- 
ed condition of the highways long rendered 
all communication of this kind nearly imprac- 
ticable ; while the extreme uncleanliness of 
the inns, and a want of public conveyances, 
discouraged travelling. The government 
has at last felt the national disgrace of such 
a state of things,- and has begun to remedy 
it ; and the roads in the provmces of Biscay 
and Navarre, in the neighbourhood of Mad- 
rid, between that capital and Cadiz j and be- 
tween Aranjuez and Valencia, have now re- 
ceived a high degree of improvement. An 
undertaking however that seems likely to 
produce a still more powerful effect in ad- 
vancing internal commerce, is the formation 
of several fine canals : that of Arragon is 
equal to any thing of the kind in existence. 
A project is also in agitation for establishing 
an uniformity of coins, weights, and mea- 
sures, throughout the kingdom. At pre- 
sent, the internal commerce is carried on by 
the primitive but incompetent medium of 
an exchange of commodities between the 
different provinces ; chiefly of rice, oil, and 
com : the fine mules and asses of the coun- 
try are employed in this labprious^ traflic. 

From what has been said however of the 
general unfitness or disinclination of the Spa- 
niards for trade, an exception must be made 
with respect to those of Catalonia. If the 
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whole countiv possessed the same spirit of 
activity and industry as the people of this 

grovince, Spain would soon rise to the bril- 
ant and pre-eminent rank which her advan- 
tageous portion, and territorial riches, ought 
to have obtained for her long since among 
commercial nations. Of the number of ves- 
sels which aimually enter the port of Barce- 
lona (between nine hundred and a thousand), 
irom three hundred to three hundred and 
i&tf belong to the inhabitants of that city ; 
but at Malaga, Cadiz, or Alicjmt, the pro- 
portion is far less favourable. 

A thin pq>ulati<»i, and a deficiency of in^ 
dustry, are circumstances so strictly con^ 
nected, that it is not easy to determine which 
of them is the cause and wMch ihe effect* 
Yet it s^^iears dear in the present case, that 
the expttl»on of the Moors smd the Jfews im 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, by re- 
moving the most active part of the people, 
is what has operated ever since in prevent- 
ing the manufactures of Spain fix)m keep** 
ing pace with those of the rest di Europe* 
Spain might make aH the other nations of 
Europe tributaiv to her, by the wool manu- 
factured within 1^ own dominions ; but ihe 
only good miaiiu&ctaries in this tine are 
those estaUisfaed in the new colonies and at 
Segovia. Five and twenty jrears ago neither 
the process of fusting nor of dying was 
wdl under^oiad amcaig diem. 



White the government is thus negligent 
of the particukr branch of industry which 
would be the most natural to' the country, 
it expends considerable sums in forming es- 
tablishments which are brilliant indeed but 
of doubtful utility : of this description are 
the manufactory of porcelain at Buen-Reti- 
ro, and that of plate-glass at St Ildefonso ; 
which latter is carried to a very high degree 
of perfection. 

The Spanish monarchy is in every sense 
absolute, but the government is exercised by 
various tribunals. The power of the aristo- 
cracy has of late years been greatly abridge* 
ed, chiefly by the ii^uence of the Prince of die 
Peace, and the iiouse of Medina Ceiij which 
used every year to send a deputation to the 
King to reserve its right to tl^ throne, finds 
it necessary now to exercise that privilege in 
secret. In order to diminish the local influ* 
ence of the grandees, they have been obU^^ed, 
by an order of the court, to re«ide chiefly 
at Madrid* As part of the same syst^m^ 
the Cartes^ a: supreme councils, wUch had 
an influence greater than the parliament of 
England, have been for some years abolish- 
ed. A jsystem of economy is to be traced 
in all the departments of the government, 
and many great offices are suffered to remain 
vacant. It is however asserted by his ene« 
mies, that the emolument of these offices 
are enjoyed by ti^ F(fv<mrite^ v^o h^been 
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declared by the King to be an integral part 
of the royal family, and whose obscure de- 
scent has been attempted to be veiled by 
tracing his ancestors to the Visigoths, 

The privy council, which prepares busi- 
ness and arranges papers for the council of 
state, or the Junta^ is composed of a num- 
ber of nobles and grandees, nominated by 
the King. 

The Junta itself (a sort of cabinet coun- 
cil), consists of the first se^etary of state, 
and of three or four other ministers, who 
direct every thing according to the will of 
the Kiog, or rather of the Favourite. 

A council of war takes cognizance of 
the army, and of whatever regards military 
affairs. 

The council of Castile is the superior le* 
gal ^ibunal of the King's dominions at home 
and abroad. 

, There are also courts of law, or as they 
are called in Spain, courts of royal audience^ 
in Gralicia, at Seville, at Majorca, in the 
Canaries, at Saragossa, at Valencia, and 
Barcelona^ 

There are also inferior tribunals, for de- 
ciding in matters of police, revenue, and 
private litigation. 

Spanish America is under the govern- 
ment of viceroys, and other magistrates, ap- 
pointed in Spain, and they enjoy absolute 
authority in their respective districts* The 
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council of the Indies is composed of a gov- 
ernor, four secretaries, and tw«ity-two other 
memberS) who reside in Spain* To them 
are made all appeals relative to American af- 
fairs, and they are weU quaUfied to decide, 
being generally ex-viceroys, or ex-magis- 
trates, from America. The viceroyalties of 
Peru and Mexico are deemed too important 
to be entrusted to the same person more 
than three years, in which time, however, 
they amass large fortunes. 

In ecclesiastical matters the King is su- 
preme. He nominates all archbishops and 
bishops, and even to most of the smaller 
benefices. He taxes thek* revenues, and no 
papal bull can be published without his ap- 
probation. 

The revenues of the crown amount to five, 
and, according to some, to seven millions' 
sterling, per annum. Those derived from 
America, in addition, are immense, but a 
small portion o^ them reaches Spain. The 
King l^s nominally one-fifth of the produce 
of th^ mines, though scarcely any part of it 
enters his coffers. In time of war, and in 
pressing exigencies, he sequesters the great- 
est part of die treasures of America be- 
longing to his subjects, to whom, however, 
they are returned with interest. The Span- 
ish finances are badty regulated, and the 
public debt amoufits to a prodi^ous sum. 

^he Spani^ army exists chidly on paper. 

19 
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By the official lists it ought, in 1789, to 
have consisted of 103,437 men ; and in 1794, 
of 114,000; but I do not believe that at 
present it exceeds 80,000, In Spain there 
exists an institution worthy of being imitat- 
ed in the British Islands, on the coasts of 
which so many hundreds of ships, and so 
many thousands of their brave mariners an- 
nually perish, chiefly for want of assistance 
on the spot. Round the whole coast of 
Spain are stationed sentries, from mile to 
mile, with lights and apparatus, by means 
of which, assistance may be afforded to 
shipwrecked mariners, and an alarm spread 
on every side in case of invasioji. In Great 
Britain this would be a useful provision for 
superannuated sailors and soldiers, about 
three thousand of whom would be compe- 
tent to this service ; and the houses requi- 
site for their accommodation would not cost 
more tlian 100,000/. and the whole annual 
expense could not exceed 4hat sum, while 
they would be a means of saving millions of 
property, and thousands of valuable lives 
eyery year. 

In 1789, the Spanish navy consisted of 
58 ships of the line, and 230 of other sizes, 
distributed into three departments, that of 
Cadiz, that of Carthagena, and that of Ferrol. 

It may not be improper befoi'e I conclude 
these details, to give a short account of the 
different great divisions of the kingdom. 
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Aew Castile includes the provinces of Ma- 
drid, Toledo, Guadalaxara, Cuenga, and 
La Mancha. It produces abundance of com 
and wine. Its population is 1,080,000 ; viz. 
the province of Madrid, 260,000 ; Toledo, 
334,000; Guadalaxara, 114,000; Cuenga, 
114,000 and La Mancha, 206,0e. <?. 200,00 
inhabitants to a square league. Madrid alone 
contains 150,000 inhabitants, ^7,000 houses, 
18 parish churches, 62 convents, and 10 
academies. 

jindalusia includes the kingdom of Seville, ' 
and the provinces of Cordova and Jaen. It 
produces exquisite fruits and wines, oil, 
com, silk, cotton, cattle, and horses. Its 
population is 1,108,000, of which the king- 
dom of Seville contains 750,000, the city 
of Seville, 90,000, and Cadiz, 66,000. Cor- 
dova contains 266,000 inhabitants, and its 
city 32,000. Jaen contains about 90,000 in- 
habitants, and the city of Jaen about 27,000 
of that number. * 

Grenada contains 660,000 inhabitants, 
and the city of Grenada 52,000. It is fer- 
tile in wine, pomegranates, (a corruption of 
pomme de granadej olives, lemons, oranges, ^ 
raisins, and other fruits. Malaga, in this 
kingdom, contains 40,000 inhabitants. 

Mureia produces wine, exquisite fruitSy 
silk, honey, rice, vegetables, soda, &c. and 
contains 340,000 inl^bitants, of which Car- 
tha^na comprehends 29,000. 
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Valencia^ commonly called the GardM of 
Spain, is famous for the lichnibss of its soil« 
and the value of its productions in ^tlk', 
hemp, flax, wool, oil, rice, wine, raisins, figs, 
dates, &c. Its annual produce of silk alone 
is worth a million and a half sterling. Its 
'population is about 900,000^ of wMch the 
city of Valencia contains 80,()00. Alicant, 
also in this province contains 20,000. 

MajorcUy comprehending the Balearic is- 
lands, Majorca, Minorca, &c. The popu- 
lation of Majorca is about 135,000, arid of 
Minorca 30,000. 

Catalmna contains 814,000 inhabitants, 
and abounds in grass, rice, com, vegetables, 
oil, flax j and hemp. Barcelcma, in this princi- 
pality contains neariy 100,000 inl^bitants. 

jjrragon contains 624,000 inhabitants, and 
is fertile for the most part in com, wine, <hI, 
and fruits* Saragosaa, erne of the cities of 
this kingdom, contains 36,000 uihabitanis. 

Navarre abounds in wine, oil, com, cat-* 
tie, and iron, Pampeluna, its chief city, 
contains 11,000 inhabitants. 

Biscay^ or in Spanish T^tr^^fliya, contains 
the provinces of Guipuseoa and Dalava cal- 
led the Vasconnas ; then- population is about 
450,000, and the chief city, Bilboa, contsdns 
about 12,000 souls. 

Old Castile contains the provinces of Bur- 
gos, Soria, Segovia, Avila, and Momana,t<^ 
which Burgos contains 400,000 iiih;ab^sait^ ; 



Solia 170,000 ; Segovia 170,000 ; andAvila 
115,000 ; and the principal cities Burgos 
contains 10,000, and Segovia 10,000. 
. . Leon is diyidied into 3ix provinces ; Leony 
Falencia, Toro^ Xampro, V alladolid and Sal- 
imianca. It produces tlie fine Sjpanish wools. 
Leon contains 250i»000 inluibitants ; Toro 
150,000; Valladdid 200,000; Palencia 
112,000; Xamora 74,000, and Salamainca 
210,000, in which the city of Valladolid 
contains 30,000 inhabitants, and Salalmanca 
15,000. 

Asturias contains about 400,000 inhabi* 
taiits^ 9Ad is filled with mountains covered 
with forcB^, which are thinly peopled 'by a 
race, brave, and remarkable for their indus- 
try, the descendants of the ancients Goths, 
l4 part of Spain having never been con-, 
quered by the Moors. Oviedo, its princi- 
pality contains about 8,000 inhabitants. 

Gallicia contains 1,354,000 inhabitants, 
and is considered as the best peopled of any 
part of Europe, and it furnishes labourers 
for all parts of Sp^. . It produces wine, 
and affords fine pasturage. Its principal 
cities, are Corunna and Ferrol, which last 
CGoitains 20,000 inhabitants. 

£strfmadura produces wheat, wine, and 
fruits, and contain 420,000 inhabitants. Its 
chief cities are Badajoz and Placentia, each 
contauMBg 6,000 inhabitants. 

19—2 
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In vn% iSne SpeAMh igo^efmnent took a. 
census Which (tiiefe Wad ty^ reaMst to 
think defective, bet^use^ ii> iht firftt pbee, 
no great pains had been bestowed to procure 
correct returns ; and in the second^ uie peo* 
pie, under the cMoneous persuasion thstt its 
ph|ect vms the im{)Ositi^ of some new tM 
lipon houses, endeavoured to deb^ve th^ 
persons em^yed in thiid bu^ess^ by fidse 
statements. Frbni these circumstances^ th^ 
ienumere^hpfoAaeed»efnk>i«t^ 
souls j whereas that ctf 1787, taken wWi 
greater accuracy oh thb ^»ie lialid$ siiid with 
^eater seeuri^ osn ^le oih^^ gave a resiA 
of 10,268,150, tnaking kbsAstitt <rf 1^108)151 
in fevour of tfee iMet. 

The strictki&fiis ^ the governmisnt on this 
occasion, product dilfetelices 'stiff more ^x* 
traordlnary . The ^retuirns of 1787 exhihiled 
the following, diminution in the subjdoied 
classes : * - 

Religious of botli sexes 11^044 

Ecclesiasticd, or persons belonging to the 

dergy • ^T*?fi^ 

Persons attacked to the m^Mtastic orders » o,m& 
Hidalgos or nobles ....... ^4^,20^ 

forming a total of 277,391 pcysom, who, bf 
making false statements, were tanged ^mong 
the privileged classes, and thtis e^&eilipted 
from persomd imposts. 

In 1768 the emtmeration was taic^i b^ 
dioceses ; in 1787 by goyeroments or pror 



viic^s. Tht iiiffi»*aiee ai die ptincifial re-^ 
suits wfll apfHsar more 8trikii|s from urn fed* 
lowing oofl^MGrboii : 

Remdta o£ the Bcittiti rf 

^rfm^*"*^, tMofizsr. 

Bachelors and widowers 2|809,069 3,162|007 
Unmarried females and 

widows . . . / . 2,91l5«58 3,^15,4» 
Min'ried pefs^Mof Ixilh • 

■ I II I !■■ IW^— I— ^ 

Total ..... 9»159,999 10^269,130 

■ ' HU B ■III ■ m 

Cities, towtis, tad tillages 1 6,457 1 8,71 (J 

Parishes 18,10r^ ISjPT* 

ComTmts f ot men • • . 2,004 d^Olft 

Nuniieries ....... 1,026 1,048 

Monks . . . . . . . 55,453 57,515 

Nuns . 27,665 24,559 

Persons belonging t&tls6 clergy 25,248 16^376 

gjndlcft Of ireUgidus otden 4 8^53 4,1S7 
Persons belonging to^M^miU* 

tary tribunal .... 89,393 77,844 
Persons receiving salaries 

from the king . , . . 27,577 36,465 

{dependents on the croisade 4,248' 1,844 

Odepen46ift»4ni <^ la^ni^ ^ 

tion . 2,045 2,70* 

Hidalgos or noUes , , . 722,794 480,589 

berrof pei^sons ^ti^oyed in diflferezit proi* 
fesridjfisk iv^fes4ttoeft«iiied. There w&c^ found 
to be 145 citiesy 4572 towns, 12,732 vilte- 
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ges, 907,197 husbandmen, 964,571 dajr-h- 
bourers, 270,989 artisans, 280,094 dcmiestics, 
50,992 students, 39,750 manufacturers. 

On this occasion, the respective popula- 
tion of each of the provinces was shewn ; 
and what had befco^ been only matto* of cob- 
jecture, was now ascertained to be a fact, 
namely, that the resources afforded by the 
vicinity of the sea, and perhaps also the 
quality of the food supplied by. that vicinity, 
axe sufficient, provided those two circum* 
stances are accompanied by a fertile soil, to 
counterbalance the nuschiefs of a vicious ad- 
ministraticHi. Gallicia, for instance, more^ 
than half of which is in the hands of the 
clef^, a province -without canals, without 
navigable rivers, almost without roads, with- 
out any other branch of iAdiistfy than its 
cloth manu&ctures, its navigation, and fish- 
eries ; but favoured with a soil capsd>le of 
rearing every kind of vegetable pnxiuction, 
encompassed on two sides by the sea, and, 
above all, exempt from that destructive 
scourge the mesta^-^is beyond compariso» 
the most populous province of Spain, though 
by no means the most extensive. In 1787, 
it was found to comprehend 1,345,803 per- 
sons ; while Catalonia, which far surpasses 
it in arts, manufectures, and extent> contain- 
ed only 814,412 ; ' Arragoo, no more than 
623,308 ; and lastly, Esfremadura, wiAk a 



fiiufface exceeding ihat of Gallkia by one- 
fourdi, reckon6d scarcely 417,000 souls* 

Mr* Hoppensack, superintendant of the 
Spamsb mines, publisted, in 1796, two me- 
moirs on the subject of these mines, contain^ 
ii^ some interesting matter. It is well 
known that the Romans used to procure a 
considerable quantity of gold from Spain ; 
dind they also obtained Iron, silver, and cop- 
per* Mr. Hoppensack found in an ancient 
mine ' a piece of impure copper; containing 
more thsui a tenth part of its weight of silver, 
vitreous silver ore w^ native silver, and 
jponderous spar with red silver ore. In the 
times of the Goths and Sanicens these mities^ 
were neglected, so that only small quantities 
of lead md cc^yper w@ne obtained from them : 
and they are still neglected, the quicksilver 
mines done occupying the public attention. 
The famous counts Fugger, in 1551, obtains 
ed the privHege of working the silver mine* 
of Guadaleaval, anciently occupied by the 
Carthaginians* They found it very rich, so 
that it had for some y eais yielded to the King; 
annually twenty.four milUons of reals as his 
fifth. They continued to wOTk it for thirty 
years, which was the period of their grant, 
and aft^wards it fell into the hands of a 
French, company. In ,1775 Mr. Hoppen- 
sack had the superintendance of it ; but tlm 
woi&s were in a rmnbus state; and but little 
.01^ was kit He proposed to abandon th^ 
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old works, and sink new ones ; but this was 
deemed too hazardous, and in 1779 the 
company was broken up. 

The mountains of Guadateaval are com- 
posed of ar^accous schist with mica* The 
veins in which the metal is found are com- 
monly ponderous spar, quartz, and micace- 
ous sand. 

There b found at Teruel, in a gangue of 
quartz and white feldspar, grey copper ore^ 
cupreous pjrrites, grey silver ore, oxyd of 
copper in crystals, sulphuret of antimony ,l 
and cinnabar ; and on account of this last, 
the Spanish government take the working of 
it in their own hands. 

The only tin mines that are worked are in 
Gallicia. The ore is in crystals running 
through a bed of granite. One of tlicse 
crystals was found which weighed twenty, 
five pounds. 

The lead mines have been worked with 
great diligence ever since the expulsion of 
3ie Moors. The potters procure from them 
compact galena, called by them alcohol. The 
lead ore of Linares, which is the richest, lie$ 
in a bed of granite. 

The exploitation of iron mines is chiefly 
carried on in the province of Biscay. 

Antimony is found in Castile and in^ 
Gallicia. 

Fifty years ago a rich vein of cobalt waa 
fQvmd in the valley of Gistain, in the PyrQ-v 



n€es, and yielded a large qMiltity of metal^ 

which was sent into Swabia. 

In 1780, the author of this memoir Work- 
ed a vein of steel-grained cobalt ore, and in 
a short time collected upwards of 300 quin-. 
tals, A manufacture of smalt was in conse- 
quence established at Banneras de Lucho, 
which was soon given up» 

At Serveto, in the same neighbourhood, 
there is a brine spring and a pit of rock salt. 

Independently of the Pyrenees, there are 
four distinct chains, of mfountains in the 
kingdom of Spain ; namely, the SantiUanas, 
which arise in Gallicia, . and stretch across 
the province of Leon as far as Castile and 
Navarre ; the Urbians, which running suc- 
cessively along Estremadura, Leon, and 
New and Old Castile, termiiiate in Arragon ; 
the Sierra Morena chain, which takes its rise 
in Portugal, and stretches between Estrema- 
dura and Andalusia ; and lastly, the Grenada 
ridge. Of all these, the Sierra Morena 
mountains are by far the richest in minerals. 
On their southern side there are entire hills 
of a fine puddingstone mixed with a red 
marl. 

A person of the name, of Ferreti, took up 
an ancient copper mine, formerly worked by 
the Romans, near the town of Molina, in the 
kingdom of Arragon. The gwigue was a 
compact limestone. He one; day* broke in- 
to large vaults, which might have been. the 
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t>f the slaves employed in the 
works. The roof was entirely lined with 
malachite and crystals of azure. Twenty 
quintals were collected on the spot, and were 
principally sold in pieces^ 

Below Azuago, there are coal mines 
which supply the furnaces at Almaden. 

There is a spring near Aranjuez wMch 
contains Glauber's salt; and in the duchy 
of Minazelli the mountain is almost entirely 
composed of rock-salt. 

Most of the provinces in Spun contain 
beds of coal, but they are no where worked 
except in Catalonia. 

Tne Grenada mountains abound with 
beautiful masses of native sulphur. All the 
heights in the neighbourhood of Cadiz are 
full of swinest(Mie, mixed with native sul- 
phur ; but it is not permitted to build upon 
them, as all the sulphur, salt, and lead, ar^ 
<soldoa ^ King's account. 

At Alcanis, in Arragon, there are manufac- 
tories of alum and sulphate of iron* 

in the bishopric of Oviedo there is a great 
quantity of agate wrought into buttons. 

Calamine is extracted near Alcaras. 

At Villa Dieprado the ancient galleries are 
still pursued, and they yield ferruginous gar- 
nets, and emery. 

On the/viSDle, we may look upon Spain 
to be a cambry abundantly favoured by nai- 
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ture with tniiieral riches, but they have been 
hitherto much neglected. 

The annual product is as follows : 

16,000 quintals of mercury. 
250 ' of copper. 

3100 of lead. ^ 

175,00 of iron* 

25,000— —of vitriol (sulphate of iron,). 
14,000— —of aimn. 
750 of snlplmr. 

Mines of gold and silver yet remain to 
be worked ; many veins are found in Estra- 
madura, and among the mountains of Sierra 
Morena. 

f The second part of this memoir treats of 
the quiqksilver mines of Almaden. It is 
proved from the testimony of Pliny, that 
they have been worked for upwards of 2287 
years, and furnished the vermilUon that was 
.sent to Rome in form of powder. The coun- 
try around the town of Almaden principally 
consists of a grey argillaceous schist, mix- 
ed with white calcareous particles, and 
with black bituminous schist. There are 
seven principal veins which cross this argil- 
laceous schist ; their breadth is from two to 
three toises, and they are com})osed of quartz 
rich in cinnibar. These veins sometimes 
approach and cross each other, sometimes 
they are cut by a slip of the abQve^menlion- 
ed bituminous schist. They dip to a very 
considerable depth, and as yet they have 

20 
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tmW been followed as low as 100 Muam* 
At some leagues distant fhxn Ahnaden 
there axe three other estaUishments for the 
extraction of mercmV from the ore ; they 
are at Almadenejos, Gualdedperal, and Lib 
Cuebas ; these are dependeipcies on Alma- 
den, and agree with the ktter ki afltlie prin- 
cipal operatiems. 

Smce the year 1524, there has been pro- 
cured from this mine about fifteen huncked 
thousand quintals of merQixry : the clear an- 
nual produce is sometin^es as higli) as twofi- 
ty thousand quintals, exclui&iye of ^Axnit six- 
ty quintals sent every year to Seville^ eith- 
er in the form of Vermillion or in sealing-wax, 
and which contains about 0.70 of mercury. 
These wcrks employ about a thousand work- 
n^en. 

The literature of Spain and l^ortugsJ has 
pot been much attendedto in Eng^stfid* The 
best Italian poets were natundized in Eng- 
land, during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James; at that tinie Spain was in the meri- 
dian of its glcMy, and it might have been 
Imagined, that the fame of Lope dc V€^ 
.would have reached this island. I believe 
however that, except Fanshaw's version of 
theLusiad, no poetical translation, from eith- 
er the Spanish or Portuguese, appear^ in 
Jlnglapd, . till the editor of "The Relives 
of Ancient Poetry,'^ excited, some curiosi- 
ty in the public mind by the beautiful bfdbd. 



Smterde^ rio vmde* Mr. Midcte's Lu«ad, 
and Mr^Haytey's Accoont of the Araucana, 
MC^. IbU^wed ; the fGrmef of which \m^ 
perfaap$» exceeded the original ; and the lat- 
%cA ooc^sioned regret in every reader, that 
the sketch has iiever 'been filled up* Hxx^ 
our afiquaintd&ce widi Spanish and Portu- 
guese poetry has stopped. We have indeed 
often heard of Lqpe de V^a, and Mn Ha^- 
ky has .mentioned the Uly«es of Gabnd 
Permm de Castro, and the Makca Conquis- 
tadp. de Foancisco de Sa de Meneaes, as two 
poeliiA which the Portuguese themselves es^ 
Jteem only infoior to me Liusiad of tiheit* 
i;reat Canoens; wd. have hesird their mines 
indeed, but with, their tnerk the English 
reader Is utterly unacquainted.^ 

The prose writers of diesecduntries(except 
the great Cervantes) are, for obvious rea^ 
jS(toi kss valuable than their poets. Learn- 
ing has never flourished enough in either of 
she Jdiq^ms, to form the taste of the in<- 
habitacits ; and genius gnd imaginadoii wiH 
jMvt atone for the want of taste and erudition 

jin .a prose writer* C 

. Spui and Portugal had reached the me- 
jTidian of th^ |^ry, while the cuts were yet 
in^ their infancy* Individual genius will be 
fiM^d then to have flouridied mostwfaenthe 

* .Since these ebserrations were -written^ L«rd HoHaiid 
lias ikVoured the 'public with seme account of Lope de 



eommonity sfaaU have be^nmosrflouriddi^; 
Athms was most glorious when Sophocfes 
9Qvi Eur^ides sucoeeded tfae^ aged ^schy- 
lus ; and Oyid, Horace, and Virgi), wrote 
at the time when Augustus seat forth hk 
decree that all the wwld should be taxed* 
.Uniform expaience win attest the truth of 
the observation. Why this sympathy ^ould 
exist, I know not; but poetical genius is 
^certainly a barometer thatraes or faHsaccord- 
ing to the state of the political atmosphere. 
Bcfican and Garcilbsso de la. Vega, andlMU 
ego de Mendoza, foudit smA oonqueied fyt 
their country, under Charles the Fifth, and 
their spirits, partook of the elevation they 
hsiA aisled her 4ouobtain4 Jind they wem 
followed in Portugal by Francisco de Sa^de 
^Miranda, Antonio Ferreira, and Pedro de 
Attdrade Cmninha. 

It may perhaps raise a smik to asssit^ that 
.the poetry oC Spain was purified and correct- 
ed by introducing an. Italian taste io^o the 
^country. At dm period, ^however, such a 
revolution in literature was effected by such 
means. Marino corrupted the tas^ cdT Italy^ 
and Spain soon followed the &sctnating feidts. 
Always fond fxi the extravaganl, and mistake 
en hyperbcdisDi f<^ giapdeuc, quaintness fat 
wit, aiid the obscure for the sutrfime^ the 
^ Spanis^xls readily fell in with the £ishion of 
the d^^y ; and the satire of Cervantes proved 
powerless here. The decline of the onpiie 



to ^toess tiie ileint oi tfast Armada, 
which^ ^nMk moK eKtravagwoe^ ai^ IcssTfeu 
jmis than he usually displayed, he had coaaU 
muidtod ^^«a go fotth and bom llie worid." 

SpBoa has never reoovered herfidf nxe 
die manoHs rei^ of Philip tli$ Seeoiid. Ndt 
coHietit iividb opprtfs^ii]^ ^ ^smiaxda by 
die mqttiritiofi, he mad» lisumtk Ibe inatru^ 
mentof i^pKfssim abroad ; tbave ifidaedfae 
fiiHed rbut tiwu^ die liberty of HoBand 
nffas establiahedy ^ glory of S|>ain v^aa dies- 
tfoyed. We may i)e dlowed to i^mt, lliat 
liber^ atid riavery should be so* itt-dispoaed, 
Aat a people the most deserving of iieedofii^ 
-^lould be degraded undbr the iiiiest dea^ 
^otiam, wi^ the most it«ertMess' lUce in 
£urope are free : the SpMkh choraaier ia 
eapaUe of al improvemeiit ; bttt to degrtftle 
llie Duteh ^PDuld be imposattde. 

Affiliated with S^mm, P<»tugial pariaofc df 
ftsdedkie. She shook off hi^ohaiiis indeed^ 
but '^"the iron had •^tered her soul $'^ and 
Aat nstion which onee exelted the \wnder, 
a«nd deserved the admkadon of the v^oMy 
became ccmlemptH^ to the rest of Burope, 
andtorriUe oriy to its subjects* He who 
cnlenuni^ liberal sentiments, if he be oiilig^ 
ed tO'Bubmit his productions to the scrtitirry 
of the inquisitioiii, will; write widi^midiiy:; 
and it may asdbly be asserted, taut he who 
writes ttmi^y, cmmot wri^ well* To look 
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htA^ bold wUimU^ d^.gemttft ivtoe men 
are that dqM:![»Med, were a» fatignal ap to 
chain a Face-hone^ and expect him to imi 
theitvoe^ 

Thus haff the tymmy of superatition m-, 
operated w^ the decline of the coimfiry, to 
oieck.tbe progressof Ubepnatnre in Spain and 
Poiti^Bl^ Yet, during what may be ci^^ 
tfattr Augiiatim.M^sueh iras acpcm^ished. 
The Bpj^Meiiec <» Cervantes ^honki ^ei&cite* 
some attention to the prodnctioni^ of ti^ two 
, Leonasdoa; he vsho. .admires the Luwid qf 
Camoens, may wish to fbrai.spme acquaint- 
ance widi hb epistles and sonnets ; and he 
who has read the Visions of Quevedo, will 
readily belicYey thttk much genius must ez«: 
ist in the six quarto volumes of the works 
of tihds excellent author. 

Spain has. been. wonderfully j^roUfic in po-^ 
ets. In die Faitiaao Espanol, is ^ven a list 
of stek only as are mentioned I^ their m<»e 
ceiebmled authors ; and this amounts to the 
astonishiai; number of 571, which the editor 
says is not a third part of the poets with 
whom the public are acquainted. The 
number in Portugal are strangely dispropor- 
tionate ; for &ther Joaon Bautista de Castro,, 
in his Mappe de- Portugal, eniimemtes only 
sixty-two epic and lyric writers, and fifteen 
comic ones. But it is probable that the 
greater part of the bards whose names swell 
the SpaiU&h list, are remembered no where 
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dM, idieamtlieFoilugiieseaccountf comm^ 
sense n^y for once have checked tibe vani^ 
sochanu^mstic id the nation. 

Sir John Dillon and Mr. Souther's Lct- 
Knrs on the Or%m and Progress of poetry in 
%)atiEiy will give the read^ a good general 
view ai the subjectr- It did not enter into 
Sir John's plan to anhoige on the works of 
any particuto* aMhory cr give^ iqiecimens to 
the English readers : the few i^ecimens that 
he has printed are untranslaled, and selected 
chief! j to shew their different metres. 

The Spaniards call their nine most favour- 
ite authors^ the nine Spanish muses : they 
are — ^Grareilaso de la Vega ; Don Esteban 
de Villegas ; Quevedo, count Bernardino de 
Rebolkdo; Lupercio Leonardo de Argen- 
sola» and his brott^r Bartdome ; father 
Luis de Leon : Lope de Vega;' and Don 
Francisco de Borja y Aragon, prince of £s- 
quibche : manyof oqual merit are e^tchtded 
from the list, and peiiiapjs some of superior. 
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CHAP. iX. . 

Koad to ToledQ.— The Citj. — t'onda. — Lprenzatm. 
^-'Bttiidiiig9.**-^Ere ef St. Pii^ltfr.-^paiifoh 'Or>. 
gaak-^Traaiiuresu— -Frodaetioiu of IbeProTim^ 
of Tid«do*-HCyma4^.^1\paveUiD£.^Roadi.-*^ 

June 25. 

At six o'clock in the evening I set forth 
on my way to Toledo. The horse which 
was brought for me would probably have 
been thought unworthy of a piccador at a 
buH-fight, and xay servant was obliged to 
bestriae another miserable Rosinante with a 
sore back. On leaving the gates of Madrid 
a traveller finds himself as completely in the 
country, as if he were an hundred leagues 
from the metropolis. I crossed the Manza- 
nares by the Puentc de Toledo, which is the 
handsomest of the bridges which lead to the 
city : in passing forwards, I was convinced 
of the truth of an observation which, I be- 
lieve, is made by Sir John Dillon, that the 
land around Madrid, notwithstanding its de- 
^rt appearance, is almost every where in 
cultivation ; and the city is in feet surround- 
ed by a number of viUages, which are con- 
cealed from the eye hy being generally built 
in hollow plages. The great ro^d from 
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Madrid to Toledo, is through Aranjuez, a 
distance of about fifteen leagues. I pro- 
ceeded by a shorter route, across the coun- 

" try, of twdve leagues, which is equal to fifty 
English miles. At ten o'clock we put up 
in Ae vaita de Terajon, which. afforded me 
some bad wine and water, and a . most sus- 

. picious bed. 

June 27. 
After tossing uncomfortably for a few 
hours, on a mattress which sent forth its ac- 
tive myriads to murder sleep, I. was called 
about two o'clock, and soon after proceeded 
on niy journey. A few leagues from Tera- 
jon, I entered a small town 'through a per- 
fect, and the first Moorish arch I have seen 
ini^ipain. Another village afforded some 

. chocolate for breakfast, but &e increasing 
heat warned me to hasten forwards, as five 
leagues yet remained. The country now 
began to get richer, thougkentirely destitute 
of trees : when the day deared, the hills be- 
hind Toledo discovered themsdves, and I 
-was prepared, to admire the romantic situa- 
tion in which tbeci^ isjdbced. This, how- 
ever, is not seen to advanta^ in tbis ap- 

, proach ; but how shaU I descnbe my. disap- 
pointment at the mean a^d miserable ap- 
pearance of the city itself ! . WHere ar? the 
marks of dignity or ^lendour ? .. Where are 
the traces .of; a n^al court, and. a proud 
iu)I»Ji^ ? . Not a vestige of tiiese. is to be 
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discerned in a ^beaiy assemblage txF |!iakfer 
housed, tenantol by moi^d and b^gars^ 

The. situation is not tinlike that of Dur« 
ham, and the foil blue river M4ueh flows 
round it, and tlie green meadoiHi ispri^kled 
urith trees on its banks, ai^ reiy iddightfid 
to the eye. At half past eleven I entered 
die Fonda, a neat and extensive. inn^ arected 
by the celebrated Lorenzana, to draw people 
to Toledo, to visit its antiquities. 

This great than, who has been done j^ 
lice to in the work of BourgoiR^,'was pr6- 
fierred fihom die archbiriiopfic of Mexico to 
the primacy of ^)ain, and has left the treees 
<if his wisdom and his charity in evoy part 
of tiife desolate ci^ :-^he reformed tfie dk- 
tiq;>line of the cathedral i he rebuild an4rre- 
orgamzed the university ; erected on a mem. 
extensive scale and m a more healdiy 'situa- 
tion, the hos^iital f(»*iunatiea ; gave, to the 
public the be^ inn in Spain ; and fiUed dib 
useless Alcazar with die industry of a silk 
manu&ctory. From this statton, sd pecu- 
lifutv fitted to his dismoaition, and so enno- 
bled b>y his virtues, he has at lengdibera 
dismissed, to make room for the nephew of 
tiie King and brother*-isi*}aw ctf thib prinoe of 
peacis ; a youth about tweiity-fdiir years of 
age, who at pre'^ht monqpcdi^ the sees of 
Toledo andBevifle, while their former |im- 
laues 2iXt banished td Borne, whoie ifaey r$- 
wvr^ pensions from the King of Spaiiu-^ 



fittve bMti arauied of tbe g^odcofiduct cf 
thejuvenile piiehte, but I £n4.the inhabitant^ 
of Toledo 9fc by no means content : helives 
a}wtiy& with the court, aiid comes to the city 
nfirefy on the great fesl^vab of the church* 
I mcntaooed to 9om^ of, the people^ that I 
had sera Lorenzana ; they were eager to 
bi^ar of his health, and assured me mat if 
be were to return, the whole city to a man, 
would come out to meet him and welcome 
him. 

The cluef boast of Toledo is it3 cathedral, 
which is a large and handsome Gnathic struc- 
ture ; it is, however, very inferior to many 
of our £qKli$h churche$. Being built by 
FerdJffiand^uieCathQUc, it may be consider- 
ed as one of the la^ eflbrts of the Gothic 
taste ia. Spain: externally, it is irregular, 
and miKed in its architecture ; the interior 
is princ4>aUy striking .from its breadth : it 
is divided into five aisles ; it shews none of 
the rich feattii^ of the contempcx'ary florid 
style iq^ England^ except in the enclosure of 
the altar> whic^ is adored with tracery. 
. Near the cathedral is a large building 
:CQvered with red plaister, which is the pal- 
^ace of the archbishop : it runs into all sorts 
of diapfps and directions, making a number 
of small courts^ and affcNrding chambers for 
one hundred and fifty persons, who consti- 
tute the prelate's retinue ; it has no enck>- 
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«ure or gardien, and & one of thedidkst uid 
dirdest buildings I have ev^ seen. 

We passed uirough two dreaiy streets to 
the Gotnic church ch San Juatf de los^R^es : 
the exterior is covered, with the chains, fet- 
ters, manacles, &c. which were found upon 
the christian captives when Alphonso IV. 
took the city. 

Nothiiig can surpass the gloomy dulness 
of Toledo : in odier towns the chanting of 
the convents is drowned by the noise and 
bustle of the streets ; but here it struck me 
greatly, the desolate silence is only broken 
by the deep voices of the friars, who are 
singing masses continually, and in every 
part. The university is a remarkably neat 
and convenient building. 

The manufactory of swords is carried cm 
about half a league from the town. The 
palace of Charles V* is in a fine situation, 
the scite of the ancient Moorish Alcazar, 
but the architecture does not offer any thing 
to admire. 

Before I left Toledo I paid another visit to 
the cathedral, while vespers were chanted 
with music, on the eve of St. Peter's day. 
The choir is in tlie centre of the building, 
and the stalls are finely carved bv Porregi- 
ano, the pupil of Buonarotti. The singing 
and music was in the same lively opera style, 
which I had occasion to remark at Monser- 
rat and other places : : and indeed, the ca- 
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nons seem to consider it in* the light of an 
entertainment, as they frequently talked to 
each other, and even smiled occasionally. 
The organ of this cathedral is very fine, and 
has a strength'of tone which is peculiar to the 
organs of this country. The relics and 
treasures of this cathedral have been often 
described ; and it must be remarked, though 
the Spanish churches must yield to those of 
Italy in marble statues, paintings, and taste, 
yet they infinitely surpaiss them, especially 
at present, in gold and silver, precious 
stones, and valuable ornaments. 

The province of Toledo being situated 
nearly in the centre of Spain, may be taken 
as a general specimen, for the purpose of 
giving an idea of the rural economy of the 
other agricultural provinces in. the interior. 
It it but moderately fertile, and partly occu- 
pied by mountains ; nevertheless it produces 
so much com as to be able to export a cer- 
tain quantity, which principally goes to sup- 
ply the consumption of Madrid. The fol- 
lowing are some calculations on this subject. 



i 


Aanual 
Produce. 


Ayera^ Value in 
Price. Reals de VeDon 


Wheat,* . . 
Barley, - - 
Rye, - - . 
Oats, . . 


Fanegas. 

. - 1,800,000 

. - 1,472,000 

380,000 

- . 146,000 


Reals. 
44 79,200,000 
19 24,968,000 
26 7,280,000 
14 2,044,000 



* The fanega und arroba are Spanish measures, which I 
have no opportunity of ezacUy reducing to our common 
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UMcvotcTi^Ar ar tn vikm 



Igfi^QQO fuiegfts^ wheat, worth S^arM^OOa^ttds. 

70,000 ©f Imrley, - . 1,330,000 

Outs to the Talae of about ... 20,000 



TMk faliie of com exported, • 9^SM;fim leaAik 



••Wi*Wi« 



Produce. 



ilvecage 
Price. 



Pimegm. Reads; 



Gmy- pease, of which. 

one-Sfth is exported, 40,000 
Vetches, . . .' - ?W,000 



Black Tetches, ^ • 
Sugar^ or square pease^ 
TXiQSf a kind of yellow 

pease, - • - - 
GuisanteSf another kind 

not much known, . 
B^peeeed, . ... 
LtDseed, .... 
Saffron, • . • ,. 
Aniseed, .... 
Cummin, .... 



Total Taltie, 



3,000 
%000 



80 

24 
90 



S^pOO 28 

2,500 34 
600 25 

700 a» 

1,0001b* M 

500fiwega»5jS 

400. 48 



ToteL 

Value. 

Beaiii^e' 

3,200,000 

^ 075,000 

72^009 

6fl,fX)0 

224,000 

85j000 
1 5,001^ 
27,300 

28,000 
19,200 

4,70>l,5OO^ 



English measured Of capacity. The silver rca/ is equal ti» 
about 51-2^. sterlinip, andlhe-real de Vellon (or of copper^ 
t« about hidf thai «um. Ifnlbftuiiately, the tabled fiom 
^icb ICop]Sthese9tatei!||e&ta»d» not aecueatelydistitigtudt 
ivhich iflimeant in^each cMe,ror I -would have expressed tho 
whiole in sterling money ^ but aBy of ray commercial ceaxi^ 
ers who may be inclined to make the calculationa them- 
selves, will probably be sufficient judges to defermine^in 
every instante.^ 



WM^VlXat XKT T4>X»K»9. 



d«s 



VisgetabteB appear ncf^ to be ] 
^v>ated, a^ecidHy for a pvevinGe 
Madrid. 



VvWB||S8* 



Real*. 



I4eiitila, • . i 
Beans, • • 
French beans, 
Potatoes, • • 
Other TegetaUes, 

pecially excellent 

anfttragus, • • .50,000 



7,000 M 

10,500 n 

2,000 35 

7l^000«nxAu 9 



VeUon. 
196,000 
504,500 

70,000 
»O)00O 



200,000 



^•^m 



Totri T«lae^ 



D70,500 



Neither is fruit ki greater abundance, as 
Hkay h% seen by the following statement : 



dherfhn, 

Plumbs, 
Figs, . 
Chesnats, 
Walnuts^ 



1^,560 arrobas^ 35,000 reals. 

8,000 ^ . ^4,000 

40,000 200,000 

2,000 36^000 

20,000 fanegas^ 140,000 

2,000 50,000 



Total Talae, 525,000 reals. 



The produce of the olive is on the^other 
hand considerable ; that tree thrives much 
better in this province than in the environs 
of Madrid, which, from the too elevated situ- 
ation, is subject to more^intense finosts. 
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pIlTeoil, . . 170,000 at 40 6,800,000 

Of which are 

exported, . 20,000 J . . . • 800,000 
eViYeSf . . . 2d,000 fanegas, at 20 500,000 

The vineyards are equally important ; 
they sometimes yield very pleasant wines, 
but a much greater quantity of those of la 
Mancha, is consumed at Madrid. 





Arrobas. 


Real/i. 


Reals. 


Grapes, • 

WlDC, , . 

Vinegar, 

Spirits, . 


. . 2,000 

. . J, 700,000 

29,000 

. . 21,000 


. at $ 
at 7 
at 6 
at 16 


60,000 

11,900,000 

174,000 

336,000 



Total value of the produce of the vine, 12,470,000^ 

About 200,000 arrobas of wine are ex^ 

ported, and fetch the sum of 1,400,000 reals. 

» 

Among the primary materials used in 
manufactures, are distinguished the fol. 
lowing : 

Reals. 
Flax, dOOO arrobas, of the Talue of 330,000 

Hemp, 20,000 arrobas, 740,000' 

Rushes, called esparto^ 12^000 bundles, 12,000 
Silk, 25,000 arrobas, • . . . , , . 1,550,000 

In 1787 there were uncultivated spots^ on 
which upwards of 80,000 mulberry trees 
might have been planted. 
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Soda and baritta, 1270,000 arr^bai, of Che 

▼laneof ......"-. 1,300,00& 

■addtfr tttd iroad) a«ftiaU^t^iefi^Hy« 

Snttd^ t^jbOO arrobM^ « . . . • 104,000 

Cattle ccmstataite aa essential brasicb c^the 
expovtatioRS of this {M^viaoei as appears 
fi^oia tii^ anaexed account : 

Woof, l€f«€00 anrobai, at 60 M0,000 

Bams, 3,006 iiead^ at 42 1M,000 

lamias 10^000 , at se3 440,000 

Swine^ 10^300 at 61 623,200 

Males, . ^X) at ^00 540,000 

Foals, IdO at 160 24,000 

YMiisaMAl, 400 at 120 48,000 

CaiTCSy 6,000 at 112 672,000 

- 

Total ?altte of tkeie articles, 3,432,200 



The produceof cheese, about 10,000 ^t- 
tdb&j amount to 28,000 reals, but k doesr 
not appear that any id exported. The sheep 
yield 80,000 arrobas of wool, of the value of 
4,800,000, reals. Tte bees supply 4000 ar- 
yobas of h(Hiey, valued 128,000 reals, and 
400 ^Tobas of wax, worth 72,000 reals* 

We have vety few accurate observations 
on the degrees of heat and cold, to which the 
thermometer rises in the different latitudes 
of Spain, as well as on the other circumstan- 
ecs refc«:ive to the climate of the country,— 

21—2 
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^ The following particulars, however, are 
given on good authprity . 

Heavy rains are rare at Toledo,but drouj^il^ 
are frequent. Rain comes with die west and 
south-west winds, but is seldom brought by 
the east or south. The north wind is al- 
ways dry, though very humid in Asturks 
and Biscay. The rainis are but of short con- 
tinuance ; they begin about the middle of 
October and last five or six days, after which 
the air is serene till the nuddle of December, 
when a fortnight*s nun succeeds. The frost 
sets in with me year : the snow seldom lies 
above twenty-four hours'at Toledo ; but, at 
Madrid, where it is more abundant, it some- 
times remains several days. M. GuiUeman 
Bas observed Reaumur's thermometer as low 
iis five degrees at Toledo ; at Madrid he has 
seen it fall to seven degrees ; at Beurrit, near 
Palencia, in latitude 42^, he has sem it at 9^ 
ahd a thhxl degrees ; and at Pampluna in lati- 
tude 43o, and at the foot of the Pyrenees, he 
has observed it at 9 7-9. At Toledo die al- 
mond tree blossoms in the middle of Feb- 
ruary, and the apricot the beginning of 
March. The hot season commences with 
the month of July ; not a cloud is then to 
be seen, and thunder storms, though com- 
mon in May and June, are then very rare. 
At sun-rise the thermometer stands at from 
thirteen to nineteen degrees. According to 
Don Juan, the greatest heat at Madrid is 26 
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degrees, and the < average temperature of the 
. mojith of July does not exceed 20o. From 
.these cbservalibns it may be concluded, that 
Since therheat of Tcdedo seems to be equals 
notwithstandmg the differoice of latitudes, 
to that of .Algiers, the climate of. Cadiz and 
Malaga may perhaps be as hot as th^ of 
Surnnam and rondicherry. ' 

Jultf 14. 

We arrived at Lisbon this evening, after 
a fatiguing journey from Madrid. We rode 
post-horses, whicn is the most expeditious 
mode of travelling in Spain. The distance 
from Madrid to Lisbon is ninety-eight 
leagues, viz* sixty-six of Spain^ and thirty- 
two of Portugal. - Multiplying these, the 
one by four and the other by five, gives the 
number of English miles, four hundred and 
twenty-five ; of which fifteen are water pas- 
sage, from Aldea Gallega to Lisbon. The 
couiUry through which we passed, may. be 
generally described as follows : — Castile, 
before we left it, shewed some few spots su- 
perior to its usual bleak and burnt appear- 
ance ; and the mountains of Guadaloupe 
make a fine object in the prospect : Spanish 
Estremadura is a rocky surface, covered al- 
most entirely with a forest of cork trees, and 
exhibiting in several instances, picturesque 
views.— Portugal, from Elvas to Cana, is a 
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fkh and pfeam^ ooiuitay ; from Cam t6 
Uabon, wild, ifmh mrubs and pines ; a 
Sttidy 8CmI : exoei^tiK Merida, ibext is no 
bMerestiflg town <m we raod^ ^om inoidrcd 

a&d twenty-four mBes. The aquodacts of 
Ibe aocient.Ementa Augusta, are Mkn into 
tiie most beautiful decay^, and interspersed 
vntK the trees which grow about die river^ 
they form one of the prettiest prospects I 
have ever seen. We found the inns small 
and indifferent durinff the whole journey ; 
dion^ in Fi»rtttgal mey are worse tiian is 
Spain. The road is not wcU kept : it is 
sometimes stony and narrow, and at otheni 
a wide sandy track ; the Portuguese road is 
frequently paved. Of the Spanish post* 
horses, we generally found two out of the 
four, veryjrood : these are sinaU,and canter 
well. In rortugal we seldom fatmd mere 
than one good out of the five. In Spain, 
the chax« each league b eleven reals and a 
half the horse, and the postillion expects a 
pesetta for the same distance. In Portugal, 
for two horses they charge a dollar or eight 
testoons a league, and the postillion is paid 
the same as in Spain.. The road from Mad- 
rid to Cadiz, alone furnishes post-horses for 
carriages. The royal post-omce at Madrid 
keeps twenty-eight ri^ng horses ; and in 
every post-house in Spain six are provided, 
of which two are always ready. In Portu^ 
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« 

gal each post-house has thirteen horses, all 
ready. 

July 15. 

The stink of the streets of Lisbon is a 
strong antidote to curiosity ; but in fact, afi 
ter a tour in Italy and Spain, there is very 
little in this city to afford gratification, and 
excite interest. The situation is certainly 
fine but the town wants eminent buil£ngs, 
and the banks of the Tagus are too tame and 
barren. Belem is aninteresting object, es- 
pecially to the antiquary, as it exhibits a spe- 
cies of Gothic architecture which is unknown 
to the rest of Europe. The monastery was 
founded by Emanuel I. on the spot where 
Vasco de Gama received the benediction of 
the patriarchy when he sailed on his voyage 
of discovery. A specimen of a similar sort 
of Arabesque Gothic, may be seen in the 
mausoleum erected by the same King at 
Batalka. 

The environs of Lisbon have been much 
celebrated ; and it must be allowed, that 
Cintra is in every respect worthy the warm 
tints of description which have been lavished 
on it. It is a most beautiful and interesting 
spot : a mountain covered half way up witibi 
gardens and villas, and above these, rising 
into rude and picturesque appearances. The 
view from Cintra, however, is very bare and 
disagreeable. 
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WtfLtt^A^t* 



With little regret I embarked on hmxd 
the packet for England, without seeing more 
of Portu^ ; which, from want of splendor 
in the privileged orders, and want of charac- 
ter among the people, must at this time 
(1803) be reckoned one of the most uninter^ 
esting and impkasant countries in Europe. 
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CHRONOLOGiGAU LIST 

r 

OT Tmx 

MOORISH AND SPANISH SOVEttElGNS 
WHO HAyS REIGB7>EI> IST SPAIN. 

A.C. 

705. Valid I. eleventU ottUf (^the QiibtW. 

716. Suleiman, 
718. Omar II. 
721. YezidIL 
n%. Haccham. 

742. Valid II. 

743. TezidllL 
744* Ibrachim. 

744. MerJiAit UL ^kit laii^oritf df the hd^seof Qui* 

miab. 
752. Aboal-Abbas-Saffah^ first calif of the house of 
Abbas. 

Oovtfnor9 or f^roj^s- of S^^iaki. 

714. Moussa, conqueror of ' Spam. 

717. Abdelazis, son of Moosaa^ 

718. Alahor. 
721. Elzemagh. 

723. Ambeze-ben^Sehim. 
725. Asre-bMuAbd^ulUdi* 
- 727. «Jahiah.ben.Selcne. 
728. Osman.Abinesa. 
728. Hazifa-ben-Elahou8. 
799« Hicchem^beo-Haiii. 
731. Mehemet.ben.AbdouUah. 
731. Abdalrahman.ben.Abdoallafa, killed at the 

battle of Tours. 
734. Abdoulmelek-ben.Koutn. 
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A. C. 

735* Akbe.bea«el*] 

742. Aboulatar.Hasaan. 

743. TeraM. 

746. Joseph el Fahri, the last Ticcroy. 

Cidift of the West. 

755. Abdarahmaa L'prince of the house of Ommiah. 

788. Haccham I. 

706. Abdelasis-el.Hakkam I. 

823. Abdarahman II. and MouaaiTer. 

863. Mahommed I. el Emir. 

886. Almoazir. 

880. Abdoullah. 

013. Abdarahman III. 

061. Abdoal.Abbas-el.Hakkam II. 

070. Haccham II. 

1005. Mohammed-el-Mahadl, the usurper. 

1007. Suleiman* 

Sultans of Cordova. 

1011. Haccham II. restored to the throne. 
1014. Suleiman, restored^ 
1010. Ali-ben.Hamoud. 

1017. Abdarahman IV. 

1018. Casim. 
1031. Jahiah. 

1033. Haccham III. 

1034. Mohammed.el.Mustek.fi.Billah. 

1035. Abdarahman V. 
1035. Jabiab-ben-Ali. 
1030. Haccham IV. 

1037. Jalmar-ben.Mohammed, the last calif ot 
Cordova. 
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Principal Kingdoms erected on the Ruins 
of the Western Calif Mt. 

Toledo. 
A. C. 

1027. Adafer-Almamon I. 
1053. Aimamon II. the benefactor of Aiphonso V^I. 

1078. Haccham, the eldest son of AlmamoQ II 

1079. Jahiah brother of the preceding. 

1086. Taking of Toledo by Aiphonso VI. king of 
Castile. JiUiiah removes his residence to 
• Valencia. 

End of the kingdom of Toledo. 

Saragossa, 

1014. Almundir, goyernor^ assumes the royal dig- 
nity. 

1023. Almudafar-Benhoad'L 

1025. Suleiman.Benhood II. 

1073. Almatadar.BiHah. 

1090. Almotazem, the last king. 

1118. Taking of Saragossa by Aiphonso I. sur. 

named the Warrior, king of Arragon. 

End of the kingdom of Saragetss. 

Falenciap 

1036. Muceit. 

Various usurpers. 
1085. Jahiah, last king of Toledo. 

1093. Aben.Jaf. 

1094. The Cid takes Valencia, and rules there ^ritli 
> soTcreign power until his death. 

1 103. The Almoravides, king^s of Morocco, rietake 
Valencia after the death of the Cid. 
Various gOTernors or usurpers. 
1224. Abenzieth. 
1^30. Zein, the lasfking. 

22 
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A. C. 

1338. Taking oi Valencia by James I. king of Ar. 
wgw. . 
End of the kingdomof Valencia. 

Seville. 

ICHS. Idrif* 

1028. Abonlcasem Benabad I. 

1041. AM Omar Benabad II. 

1068. Mobaramed Benabad III. the last king. 

1097. Benabad I II. surrenders himself a prisoner 

to Jofleph Almoravides. 

Various goTernors' or usurpers. 
1236. Seville b^omes a republic. 
1248. Taking of Se?Ule by St. Ferdinand, king of 

Casdle. 

Kings of Orenofia. 

1236. Mahomet I. Abousaid-Alhamar founder of 

the Ifingdom of Grenada, and chief of the 
* branch of the Alhamars. 
1273. Mahomet II. al-Fakih. 

Emir«al«Mumenim. 
1302. Mahomet III. el.Hama, or the Blind. ^ 
1313. Ismael I. Farady, chief of the royal branch 

of the Faradys descendants of the first Al« 

hamir. 
1322. Mahomet V. ^ , 
1343. Joseph I. 
1354. Mahomet VI. the old. 
1360. Mahomet VII. the red. 

Alhamar VI. 
1362. Mahomet the old, restored. 
1379. Mahomet VIII. Abouhajad, or Guadix. 
1392. Joseph II. 
1396. Mahomet IX, Balba. 
1408. Joseph III. 
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A. C. 

1433. Mahomet X. Abenazar, or the Left-handed. 

1427.' Mahomet XI. el-Zugair^ or the LittJe. 

1439. Mahomet X. restored. 

1433. Jdseph IV. Alhamar. 

1433. MehometX. seated a third time oA the throne. 

1445. Mahomet XII. Osman. 

1453. Ismael II. 
1465. Mulci Hassem. 

1485. Abou-Abdoullah, or Boabdil, the last king. 
1493. Taking of Grenada by Ferdinand and Isabel- 
* la, king and queen of Castile and Arragon.^ 

End of the kingdom of Grenada. 

Kings of Castile • » 

1330. St. Ferdinand, the third of that aamer 

1353. Alphonso X. the Wise. 

1384. Sancho IV. the Brare. 

1^95. Ferdinand IV. 

1311. Alphonso XI. the ATenj;er. 

1350. Peter the Cruel. 

1369. Henry il. Transtamare. j 

1379. John I. 

1390. HenxjHHtl. 

1406. John II. 

1454. Henry IV. the Impotent. 

1474. Isabella and Ferdinand V. the conquerors of 

Grenada. 
1493. Total expulsion of the Moors. 

Discovery of America. 
1504. Joanna,, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 

marries Philip I. of the house of Austria. 

House of Austria. 

1504. Philip I. 

1516. Charles I. ; or as emperor of Germany;, 
Charles V. 
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A. C. 

1556. Philip II. 

1502. Pliilip III. 

1691. Philip IV. whose daughter, Maria Theresa^ 

married Louis XIV. of France in 1660. 
1665. Charles II. who died without issue. 

House of Bourbon. 

1700. Philip V. grandson of Louis XIV. 

17M. Louis, who died the same year. 

1746. Ferdinand VI. 

1759. Charles III. his brother. 

1788. Charles IV. born in 1748. 



Present Royal Tamiltf of Spain. 

Charles IV. born Nor. 13, 1748; king of Spain 
and of the Indies, Dec. 14, 1788 ; marrioi Sept. 4^ 
1765, to Louisa Maria. Theresa of Parma, queen 
of Spain and of the Indies, born Dec. 9, 1751. 

Issue of this marriage: 

Ferdinand Maria Francis de Paule, &c. prince of 
Astnrias, born Oct. 14, 1784; married Oct, 6, 1801, 
to Maria Antoinette Theresa, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand IV. king of the Two Sicilies, born Dec. 14^ 
1784. Died in 1806. 

Charles Maria Isidore, infant of Spain, born 
March 39, 1788. 

Francis de Paula Anthony Maria, infant of Spain^ 
born March 10, 1794. 

Charlotte Joachima, infanta of Spain, born April 
35, 1775 ; marticd Jan. 9, 1790, to the prince-re- 
gent of Portugal. 

Maria Louisa Josephina, born July 6, 1783 ; mar- 
ried August 5, 1795, to Louis, hereditary prince of 
Parma,, afterwards created king of Etruria, and who 
died in 1803. - 
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Maria Isabella, infanta of Spain, bom July 5, 
1789. 

Brothers of the King. 

Ferdinand IV. King of the Two Sicilies. 

Antonio Pascal Francis John Nepomuceno Ami- 
ello Raymond SylTester, bornDec» 31, 1755; mar. 
tied his niece, the infanta Maria Amelia, who died 
July 27, 1798. 

Son of the Infant Gabriel and Maria Anna Ficto» 
ria^ Daughter of the Queen of Portugal. 

Peter Charles, infant, bom Jane 17, 1786. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CADIZ HARBOUR. 



I HAVE 9 in another chapter, detailed 
with some minuteness the peculiar nature of 
the commerce carried on fi-om the port of 
Cadiz ; I shall therefore now speak only of 
this city in a general view. It is situated in 
the province of Andalusia, on an island, sep- 
arated from the main land bv a small arm 
of the sea, but tlnited to it by a fortified 
bridge. The entrance of the bay is about 
500 fathoms wide, and is guarded by two 
forts. The streets of the city are narrow, 
dirty, ill-paved, and much infested with rats 
in the night. The houses are very high, 
with flat roofs ; and most of them have a sort 
of turrets, affording an extensive view of 
the sea. Among the public establishments 
here, the most remarkable are the naval 
academy, the superb naval hospital, and the 
observatory. The cathedral has now been 
SO years in constructing, but the roof is 
not half finished. The outskirts of the city 
. are agreeable and^ rural. This is the port 
from which the flotilla sails for South Ame- 
rica, and to which it returns ; and perhaps 
there is not a more commercial city in Eu- 
rope, nor one more abouading in money. 
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Cadiz was called by the Phoenicians, 
ChuUr ; a name signifying a hedge ^ or place 
summnded with hec^es ; die Romans called 
it Gades, and the Arabians Kader. The 
ancient Gadir was originally founded by the 
Tyrians, and afterwards came under the 
dominion of the Carthaginians, from whom 
it was taken by the Romians. The Moors 
were expelled from this city in the year 1262* 
The pretended pillars of Hercules, which 
are still shewn in ruins, were two round 
stone towers, which seem to have formed 
part of a windmill. 

The island on which Cadiz stands, was 
formerly thirty leagues in circumference, but 
the continual encroachments of the sea have 
now reduced its extent to ten leagues. In 
the year 1731, the tide having on one occa^ 
sion fallen remarkably low,^ there were dis- 
covered near San Petro (a small isle near 
Cadiz) the remains of the ancient towQ, and 
the temple of Hercules, built here by the 
Phoenicians. A large bronze statue of Apol- 
lo was recovered, but was piously brdken 
to pieces by the populace : some small sta^ 
tues of the same substance, however, were 
saved, and are still preserved in a cabinet 
of antiquities at Port Su Mary. 

The city of Cadiz was taken and borat 
by the English, in the year 1596v Our couu- 
.trymen besieged it also, but without effect, 
vx 1702; and durmg. the present vwy had 
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at one time begun a bombardment of it ; 
but this was discontinued on the dreadful 
visitation of the plague appearing among 
its inhabitants. Its population is comput^ 
at 66,000 souls. 



THE END. 
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